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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
I. AT HOME 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
Arizona. Rt. Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 


Asheville: Rt. Dr 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 
I. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Funsten. 

Kearney: Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry Robin- 
son. 

New Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Mann, Bishop-in-charge. 

North Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Mann. 

North Texas: Rt. 
Temple. 


Rey. Junius M. 


Rev. Edward A. 


Oklahoma: Rt. 
Brooke. 
Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. 

Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 
Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Brent. 
Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 


Rev. Dr. Francis K. 


wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Louis Childs 
Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam C.-Gray. 

Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. 
Wells. 

Uiah: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S. Spalding. 

Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 


Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas. 


George 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Bishop of Cuba. 


II. ABROAD 


Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- 
solving. 

Cape Palmas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
Ferguson. 

Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight. 

Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. 
Roots. 


Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Tucker. 

Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Graves. 

Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 

Wuhu: Rt. Rev. Daniel Huntington. 


III 
Haitien Church: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight, Bishop-in-charge 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 
will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the, wrapper with each address is a 


note of the time when the subscription expires. 


Changes are made on the fifteenth 


of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 


Oe LH EACLERGY 


HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 


I give, devi 
Protestant 


ticular department 
Use of the Society,’ 


sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians, 


or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


S indicated in the report of the Feb- 
Tuary meeting of the Board of 
Missions, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
the condition of the 
The State of treasury on the rst 
the Treasury of February was not 
encouraging. Until 
now there has been, during this fiscal 
year, a slight advance in the Church’s 
giving over the record of the previous 
year, but with January the situation 
changed to some extent, with the result 
that on February Ist receipts from all 
sources showed a decrease of something 
over $11,000. 

This is an inconsiderable percentage 
of the amount which the Church is asked 
to raise, and the fact that in any one 
month there is an ebb of the tide is not 
necessarily significant. Certainly it is no 
cause for alarm, but it should be made 
the occasion for reminding the Church 
of the serious importance with which 
her missionary obligation should be 
faced just at this time. The tide of 
gifts ought to be rising—and rising rap- 
idly—if we are to maintain an honorable 
record and come to the General Con- 
vention with anything like a satisfactory 
report. Already there is an inherited 
deficit from previous years of $200,000. 
If the full apportionment, or more, is 
returned from every diocese, parish and 
mission in the Church we should be able 
to pay our current bills and cancel the 
majority of this deficit. But a little 


carelessness now, a little lack of ener- 
getic response, may easily result in mul- 
tiplying the deficit already existing. 


This is the time 
A Call to when Church mon- 
Action eys can best be 


raised. Wt is. the 
harvest season for Christian giving, and 
that season this year will be short. East- 
er comes early and influential members 
of important congregations will be flit- 
ting from their home pews earlier than 
usual. Let every priest of the Church 
and every responsible lay man or wom- 
an take this matter seriously to heart. 
The Church’s great business should be 
maintained; it should be helped strongly, 
and helped at once. There is no occa- 
sion for gloomy prophesying, but there 
is need of a call to action. 


N the morning of January 30th a 
telegram was received at the 
Church Missions House announcing that 
on the night before 

The Disaster at one of the dormi- 


Lawrenceville tory buildings of St. 
Paul’s Normal and 


Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia, had been de- 
stroyed by fire. The building was of 
wood and only partially insured. Aside 
from the money loss there was a se- 
rious condition to be faced in the fact 
that forty of the boys of the school 
were thereby deprived of shelter. 


[si 
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But neither of these facts constituted 
the most discouraging feature of the 
misfortune; that lay in the ‘fact that 
Archdeacon Russell had just won his 
long fight to free the institution from 
debt. For thirty years he has given ef- 
fective and unwavering service to the 
cause of Negro education. Never have 
the gifts of the Church been quite 
enough to make ends meet. The situa- 
tion last year grew so serious that a debt 
of $60,000 lay upon the school, but by 
tremendous efforts this had at last been 
canceled. Only a few weeks ago the 
final amount was raised. 

Exhausted and in ill health, Archdea- 
con Russell went away for a brief rest 
but was followed by the telegram an- 
nouncing this disaster. This means a 
new burden to be taken up by an already 
over-burdened man. We are thankful 
to know that friends are rallying to his 
assistance. The Church should imme- 
diately and generously make good the 
loss; not only so, but the wooden dor- 
mitory buildings should be replaced with 
brick. The use of frame buildings 
heated by stoves is wretched economy, 
made necessary, however, by the poverty 
of the institution and the apathy of the 
Church. Is it not strange that where 
Churchmen give tens of thousands to 
Hampton and Tuskegee, they seem 
scarcely to have heard of our own in- 
stitutions which are doing just as ef- 
fective work in the Church’s name? 


E had a letter the other day from 
Bishop Thurston, of Eastern 
Oklahoma, in which he said: “Please 
send me twenty-five 


The Might Might Boxes for 
Boxes the Children’s Of- 
fering; f “spellrit 


thus because it may do such a mighty 
lot of good.”. The Bishop’s pleasantry 
emphasizes an important truth. All over 
the Church there is going on now the 
gathering of money in small sums in the 
little pasteboard boxes placed in the 
hands of Sunday School children. It 
seems, no doubt, a small thing to par- 
ents, and sometimes to rectors and Sun- 
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day School teachers. Certainly there are 
scores and hundreds of schools which 
would greatly augment their gifts if 
those in authority realized their impor- 
tance. The product of the little boxes 
last year was $167,000. It might just 
as easily be $200,000 if interest in the 
Offering were properly stimulated. As 
all this counts upon the apportionment, 
it would help to solve parochial and 
diocesan problems; and the children 
would be the better for making the gift. 
Their little boxes are might boxes in- 
deed. 


IDESPREAD comment has been 
made upon the will of the late 


Robert Arthington, of Teignmouth, 
Devon, England. 

He Yet Mr. Arthington left 
Speaketh four and a half mil- 


lion dollars to the 

Baptist Missionary 
Society and the London Missionary So- 
ciety for the purpose of spreading the 
Gospel in non-Christian lands. Com- 
mittees of nine persons from each so- 
ciety hold the estate in trust and apply 
the capital and income “for the pur- 
pose of spreading the knowledge of 
God’s Word among the heathen.” Mr. 
Arthington particularly stipulates that 
the Gospels of St. John and St. Luke, 
together with the Acts of the Apostles, 
shall be given “to every tribe of man- 
kind that has them not in their own 
language or dialect, and that they be 
taught how to read, if necessary. “It 
is my wish,’ Mr. Arthington continues, 
“that everywhere in all Africa, in South 
America, in Central America, in Asia, 
in the South Sea Islands, and in the 
Indian Archipelago, all tribes and great 
populations destitute of the said Gos- 
pels in print should, by some means, be 
reached promptly, the actual heathen 
first, and put in possession of the Gos- 
pel.” 

This is perhaps the largest gift for 
foreign missions which has ever been 
made, and it calls to mind the generous 
legacies left by the late John S. Ken- 
nedy of New York for the missionary 
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work of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the recent gift of some $700,000 to our 
own Board by Miss Mary Rhinelander 
King—the largest bequest we have ever 
received. 

Why, we may well ask ourselves, are 
not such gifts more frequent? Why is 
it that millions are constantly left for 
every sort of purpose except the great 
purpose for which Christ became in- 
carnate? Why is it that even our own 
Churchmen seem to have no vision of 
a larger and better use for their money 
than the further endowing of an al- 
ready well-endowed secular institution? 

Yet is it not true that students of 


social conditions are realizing more and - 


more that the greatest problem con- 
fronting us as a nation is the conserva- 
tion of moral forces and the inculca- 
tion of religious ideals? The Church of 
Christ and her message to the world 
have not yet become a negligible quan- 
tity. There is no limit to what she 
might accomplish if she were set free 
from her poverty of resources by the 
generous gifts of her sons and daughters. 


ITHOUT doubt one of the effective 
means of educating and inspiring 
the Church is found in summer confer- 
ences, which gather 
the leaders, and pre- 
sent to them in or- 
dered sequence the 
subjects which have to do with the life 
and growth of the Church. 

Each year these conferences grow in 
effectiveness and reach an increasing 
number of people. This coming summer 
a new one is to be inaugurated in New 
York City. It will occur in the latter 
part of June, and is being arranged for 
by a special committee embracing rep- 
resentatives of the missionary forces of 
the Second Department, of the General 
Board of Religious Education and the 
Church Commission for Social Service. 
The city of New York furnishes unu- 
sual opportunities for research and study 
along these lines, which resources will 
be utilized. A more complete announce- 
ment will appear at a later date. 


Summer 
Conferences 
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HE Hon. Seth Low, upon his return 
from the Edinburgh Conference, 
said: “I went to the Conference believ- 


ing that Christian 
Missionary Missions were a 
Statistics pious undertaking; I 


returned convinced 
that they are a world force!” An illus- 
tration of this truth is furnished by The 
Missionary Review of the World, which 
in its January number prints a chart 
giving statistics of the non-Roman 
foreign missionary societies. This table 
is a revelation to those who have not 
realized the extent and success of the 
foreign missionary enterprise. For ex- 
ample, it is generally taken for granted 
by the uninformed that the large ma- 
jority of missionaries are evangelists, 
who go out attempting the impossible 
task of preaching to a foreign people in 
an unknown tongue. This table shows 
that natives who are working for the 
Christianizing of their own countries al- 
ready outnumber the foreigners five to 
one, and also that out of 24,092 foreign- 
ers engaged in missionary work only 
6,769 are ordained ministers—slightly 
over one-third of the whole. The rest 
are teachers, nurses, doctors, etc. It is 
indeed a very practical business which 
modern-day missions are conducting. 

Further investigation gives the reason 
for this vast preponderance of unor- 
dained missionaries. There are 675 hos- 
pitals and 1,063 free dispensaries. There 
are 2,475 colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning, in which are gathered 
128,861 students. The schools of a low- 
er grade number 33,320, and are educat- 
ing a million and a half of pupils. In 
addition to these are orphanages, asy- 
lums and other institutions for social 
betterment. Along every line of prac- 
tical human contact the religion of 
Christ is carrying its message by its 
works. 

Turning to the question of sustenta- 
tion, we find that Christian countries 
contribute $30,500,000 for this enterprise 
—of which the United States gives one- 
half—and the foreign mission field itself 
contributes about $8,000,000, Last year 
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212,000 persons were converted to 
Christianity by these missionary efforts, 
and the total number of communicants 
at the present time is over two and a 
half millions. 

Of course these figures would be 
greatly increased if the results of the 
missions conducted by the Greek and 
Roman Churches were also available; 
but even as they stand they are im- 
mensely valuable as illustrating the pow- 
er and success of the missionary ideal. 
Yet they must also be weighed against 
the enormous opportunity and the appall- 
ing need, toward the relief of which the 
utmost. efforts of the Christian Church 
have as yet made only a beginning. 


RENCH authorities in Madagascar 
are seriously hampering the work 
of English Christians in the island. The 


English work was 
Unchristian begun many years 
Christianity before Madagascar 


passed under French 
control in 1895. Previous to that time, 
in spite of long-continued persecution by 
the native court, the faith spread. When 
the attitude of the court changed from 
persecutor to protector the expansion 
was rapid, and by 1895 fully 400,000 
Christians out of a population of two 
and a half millions were enrolled in the 
various missions. The evident hostility 
of the French authorities to the English 
work led many to renounce their Chris- 
tian profession. Bishop King of Mada- 
gascar, speaking recently in London at 
a meeting under the auspices of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
said that the unfavorable attitude of the 
French officials made it almost impos- 
sible to establish new missions in occu- 
pied districts. Under the law no native 
may lend his house for any meeting of 
a religious character. Such meetings 
can only be held in buildings authorized 
by the government. In most cases when 
permission to use such buildings has been 
asked it has been refused, in spite of the 
fact that in many villages where the 
bishop desired to begin work there was 
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no church of any kind in the neighbor- 
hood, and the people had expressed their 
preference for a Church of England Mis- 
sion. Here is the bishop’s predicament 
in his own words: “I cannot hold an 
open-air meeting because that is forbid- 
den; I cannot call the people into a pri- 
vate house; I cannot tell the few people 
that I may be able to reach by conversa- 
tion that they had better meet together 
every Sunday and read their Bibles and 
pray together, because that also is for- 
bidden and will draw penal consequences 
upon those who do it.” 


NE serious danger which must be 
faced by our missionaries in Alaska 
is that of losing all their possessions by 
conflagration. In a 
climate of such ex- 
treme temperatures, 
where only the most 
primitive. means of heating are avail- 
able except at an enormous. ex- 
pense, and where through the long 
winter the only water obtainable is 
locked deed beneath the ice, there 
must be this constant threat. For the 
fourth time within the last few years a 
missionary residence has been blotted 
out in the midst of a bitter winter. Miss 
Woods’s new house at Fort Yukon was 
utterly destroyed on the morning of De- 
cember 29th, 1912. This calamity is the 
more to be regretted inasmuch as it 
blots out the dream of this faithful mis- 
sionary, which she had cherished for 
many years, and had just seen turned 
into reality. Archdeacon Stuck, writing 
on the day of the fire, tells the story: 
“The mission has just been visited 
with a terrible calamity. While divine 
service was in progress this morning a 
fire broke out in the new two-story 
house into which Miss Woods and her 
children have just moved, and so strong 
a hold had it taken before it was dis- 
covered that nothing could be done to 
save the house or even to save any of 
the contents. 
“Miss Woods and her six children 
have lost everything save the clothes 


Fire at 
Fort Yukon 


- here. 
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they were wearing. Not a thing was 
saved. When the people came pouring 
out of the church and running to the 
fire it was already impossible to enter 
the building. The post-office with all 
letters, money, supplies, clothes, every- 
thing was consumed. We shall have to 
levy contributions upon neighbors both 
white and Indian, and shall be compelled 
to run the bishop into debt for immediate 
necessaries. 

“I believe that those outside who know 
Miss Woods and her eleven years’ faith- 
ful and devoted work for the natives of 
Alaska, will be glad to help in remov- 
ing the distress that this calamity has 
caused. It was a well-built, comfortable 
house, such as Miss Woods had dreamed 
of and desired for years. It was not yet 
finished but she had occupied it for two 
weeks. The carpenter was still working 
on it and he has lost all his tools and 
some $400 in cash, a partial payment on 
his work, which he had entrusted to 
Miss Wood’s keeping, as men from time 
to time have been in the habit of doing 
Miss Woods had $200 of her own 
in the house. 

“Tt is curious that the photograph I 
send is literally the only thing that was 
saved from the burning house. I had 
given it to Miss Woods last night to 
send to a lady in Boston, who gave 
much of the money for the house. She 
put it in an empty drawer in her post- 


The burned residence, from a photograph, which 
was the only thing saved from the fire 
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office room, and running out the second 
time, after she had attempted to give an 
alarm (every one was at the native 
service), choked and blinded with 
smoke, she had snatched a drawer as she 
passed, and this photograph, lying at the 
bottom, was all it contained. 

“We praise God that no life was lost 
and are plucking up heart that He will 
not allow His work to be permanantly 
set back.” 


ERHAPS it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the binder would be 
capable of making nice discrimina- 
tion between Church dignitaries, but we 
were astonished and somewhat distressed 
to find that at least one copy of our 
January issue had gone out containing 
as a frontispiece a picture of the Rev. 
Dr. Cheyne in place of the Rev. Joshua 
Kimber. The mistake was discovered by 
those who did the mailing, and presuma- 
bly was rectified in each case. If, how- 
ever, some have escaped notice we shall 
be glad to send to any reader a copy of 
the splendid picture of Mr. Kimber which 
should have been in his or her magazine. 
It would be proper also to mention 
here that we have an extra quantity of 
this frontispiece and can supply the pic- 
ture, as long as the supply lasts, to such 
as may desire to have it apart from the 
magazine. 


A CORRECTION 


N the article on “The Children’s Gift 
to the Church’s Mission,’ which ap- 
peared in our February number, there 
was an unfortunate omission from the 
table of contributing dioceses and dis- 
tricts. By some error of the printer two 
lines were dropped, so that the records 
of East Carolina, New Mexico and San 
Joaquin were omitted. These should 
have occupied positions 59, 60 and 61 on 
the list for the present year with an av- 
erage of about 26 cents per child. Last 
year they ranked 15, 28 and 73, respec- 
tively. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


THE CONQUERING CROSS 


Bag teeN centuries have vanished 
since that Cross stood on the earth: 
Eden flowers too soon were withered, 
Eden fruits consumed in dearth; 
But that glorious Tree of Life its 
everlasting Fruit doth bear, — 
And its leaves, so meet for healing, 
have been wafted everywhere; 
So that underneath its shadow many 
nations dwell in peace, 
And its symbol wields a sceptre whose 
dominion shall not cease. 


Aye, throughout the world, the Cross 
now beareth witness of the hour 

When the hosts of sin were baffled by 
the Crucifixion Power. ee 

It is signed on infant foreheads—tt is 
carved on Christian graves; 

In royal diadems it gleams, 
myriad ships it waves; 

It is found in desert places, where few 

Christian feet have trod, 

it crowns the vast cathedrals 

pious men have reared to God. 


o’er 


And 


‘Christian Heralds, bear it onward! 
May that banner, wide unfurled, 

Wave o’er city and o’er hamlet, till its 
folds embrace a world, 

Ever wage an earnest warfare, daily 
watching unto prayer,— 
Mindful of the awful moment when 

that Cross shall gleam in air, 
Fiery token that Christ cometh, to re- 

fine earth’s gold from dross, 
When all kingdoms, and all nations 

shall be conquered by His Cross. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


2 E thank Thee’— 
For the protection granted 
to thy missionaries in Mexico. 

For the opening of the new cathe- 
dral in Anking with its great oppor- 
tunity for evangelism in Central 
China. (Page 157.) 

For the good report concerning our 
work in Liberia. (Page 16r.) 

For the noble examples of Christian 
generosity shown in recent legacies for 
missionary work. (Page 154.) 

*For the kindness and good-will 
shown to our missionaries by those 
among whom they labor. (Page 182.) 


*The Rev. J. W. Chapman of Anvik, Alas- 
ka, writes: “I wish that a request for the 
prayers of the Church might be published in 
the Sanctuary of Missions, that our work 
may not be curtailed, but increased, and also 
a thanksgiving for the benefits that we have 
experienced in this time of need.” 
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INTERCESSIONS 
oe \ X JE pray thee’— 

That the disastrous losses of 
equipment by fire may speedily be re- 
paired. (Pages 152 and 155.) 

To supply the means and men for 
the extension of thy Kingdom in our 
own land. (Pages 168 and 173.) 

To further strengthen and enlarge 
the work of the Church in China in 
extending the blessings of the Gospel 
among its own people. 

To bless largely the effort of thy 
children now engaged in gathering 
their Easter Offering throughout the 
Sunday Schools of the Church. 

To stir thy Church to a keener real- 
ization of its opportunity and respon- 
sibility in supporting the work of 
spreading thy Gospel. (Page 151.) 

To prosper the work that is being 
carried on in thy Name by thy faith- 
ful servants in Cuba. (Page 165.) 


PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH IN 
AFRICA 


LMIGHTY and eternal God, 
whose love and care extend to 

all Thy creation; Bless, we pray 
Thee, the work of the Church among 
the people of Africa. Prosper every 
effort to supply their moral and spir- 
itual needs. Save them from vice, 
superstition and ignorance, Help them 
to grow in the habits of industry, self- 
reliance and faithfulness. Let the 
light of the Gospel shine into their 
hearts, and through the power of 
Thy Holy Spirit grant that they may 
become lovers of purity, honesty and 
truthfulness. Strengthen all Christian 
converts that they may stand fast in 
the faith and walk in the way of light. 
Raise up native ministers diligent in 


leading their fellows in paths of 
righteousness, soberness and _ godli- 
ness. Stay the advance of the false 


teaching of Mohammedanism. Send 
down Thy blessing upon the bishop, 
the clergy and the teachers; protect 
them in every danger; strengthen 
them in every temptation: comfort 
them in every sorrow. Stir up, we 
beseech Thee, the wills of the people 
in this Christian land, that they may 
work together for the coming of Thy 
Kingdom in that dark continent. Ail 
this we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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VIEW FROM A TOWER IN THE CENTRE OF SHIHNAN 


ROUND ABOUT IN HUPEH 
By the Right Reverend L. H. Roots, D.D. 


The following interesting account is given by Bishop Roots of a visit in the 


extreme western part of his great field. 


In making his journey of many hundred 


miles he was obliged at one time to pass over into the most western province of 


China, beyond which lies Thibet. 


HAVE just returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to Ichang and Shih- 
nan, returning by way of Shasi, King- 
chow, Heokang, Chiaowei and Shayang 
and Hanchuan. If these places are not 
familiar to you I think you might be 
interested in looking them up on the 
map. They are all in the province of 
Hupeh, and my return journey from 
Shayang was by way of the Han River. 

I reached Ichang early on the morn- 
ing of October 14th, and before noon 
the Rev. R. E. Wood and I, having been 
greatly assisted in our preparations by 
the Rev. and Mrs. A, S. Cooper and 
our Chinese workers in Ichang, were 
off for the trip to Shihnan overland, 
with two sedan chairs, which were espe- 
cially for Fr. Wood and myself, but 
were also to be used by our Chinese 
colporteur, Mr. Liu, who accompanied 
us, or by my servant, should they find 
the walking too hard. 

Our visit to Shihnan was one of the 
happiest experiences of my life. In the 
first place the overland journey through 
the hills was like a picnic to me every 
day, for we had fine weather and made 
the trip in less than nine days from 
Ichang; and along the way we found 
frequent evidences that the seed-sowing 
of the past has not been in vain, I 


thought very often of Bishop Hunting- 
ton and Bishop Cassels as having trav- 
eled much the same road. 


The dim forms of the mountains show through 
the haze across the valley, their sides covered with 
cultivated fields, At their base flows a rapidly 
running stream. 
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In Shihnan we found the work of the 
Rev. T. F. Tsen, which he has carried 
on the past two and a half years in 
rented quarters, in a very satisfactory 
condition. He has not gathered large 
numbers, but he presented a class of 
eight for confirmation, and two of the 
converts from Shihnan are men of un- 
usual independence and apparent earn- 
estness of character. One of them was 
formerly violently opposed to allowing 
the Christian Church a foothold in the 
city at all. 

Furthermore Mr. Tsen seems to have 
won the confidence of the leading peo- 
ple of the city in a remarkable degree. 
When it was found that we American 
missionaries had come to the city, the 
civil magistrate, the gentry and the 
merchants put their heads together and 
asked us to address a meeting on the 
subject of the humanitarian work, espe- 
cially that of the Red Cross, in Wu- 
chang during the Revolution, and on 
the theory and practice of republican 
government. Wood did the first and I 
tried to do the second. Some hundred 
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of the leading men of the city were 
present—merchants, gentry and officials, 
including all the members of the local 
Self Government Association (which is 
like our aldermen or county council), the 
chief local civil official and the military 
official whose rank is like that of a 
colonel with us. One of the chief teach- 
ers of the place gave a speech of wel- 
come, and made as his great point the 
fact that we were not only Americans, 
and therefore friendly republicans, but 
that we were religious teachers, “and 
religion is necessary if a people are to 
reach that stage of character where re- 
publican government can succeed.” 

We had most respectful attention, ame 
the points we made were met with ap- 
plause such as we have at home on sim- 
ilar occasions of friendly meetings be- 
tween our own people and strangers 
from afar. Doubtless political and local 
reasons of a not strictly religious nature 
entered into the case, and it is not un- 
likely that the contrast between us and 
the Roman Catholics in matters of local 
quarrels and the like (I speak of the 
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Looking through the dark canyon of a native street 


past; matters are better now) told 
strongly in our favor. But the whole 
atmosphere was wholesome and natural, 
both in this meeting, and in the recep- 
tion given us by the Christians—in 
striking contrast to what I have met on 
similar occasions. I was_ especially 
struck with the intelligence and earnest- 
ness of the two men, one of whom was 
baptized and the other confirmed dur- 
ing my visit, and with the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of our little company of 
Christians over the “Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui.” It is quite evident that we 
have a name which appeals strongly to 
the Chinese, however it may disturb 
those not connected with the Anglican 
communion, or those of our own num- 
ber who feel strongly (as I confess I 
do) that we must not have finally the 
same term in the name of the Church 
that we have in the translation of “Holy 
Catholic Church” in the creed. 

But I think the most satisfactory 
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thing in my visit to Shihnan was to see 
the way Rev. Mr. Tsen is growing in 
character and ability. His conduct of 
the work there for the past two years 
and a half make me satisfied that he 
alone is making more solid progress for 
the Church than a foreigner alone in 
Shihnan could make. At the same time 
I am hoping to put more foreigners at 
Ichang soon, to work with Tsen in the 
Shihnan district, which is left to us by 
the Protestant missions as well as by 
the Anglican Communion, and which 
though only about one-twelfth as large 
in area, has a population probably al- 
most equal to that of Norway. 

From Shihnan we went by the short- 


THE REST BY THE ROADSIDE 
The mountain-slope with fields may be seen in 


the distance. In the foreground, beside the native 
house, stands one of the sedan chairs. 
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SALT CARRIERS MET ON THE ROAD 


est. way, that is wa Daich’i, back to 
Ichang. This is the shortest because of 
the two hundred miles down the Yangtse 
River, which flows very rapidly. The 
overland route is shortest going from 
Ichang to Shihnan. Daich’i, on the 
Yangtse, is just below Kweichowfu and 
in the province of Szechuen. Immedi- 
ately on reaching this place, about five 
o’clock that afternoon, we called on Mr. 
Chiao, who I understand is Bishop Cas- 
sels’ catechist there, and had a good 
visit with him. He says the work is 
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hard, not having even the encourage- 
ment which comes from opposition, but 
nevertheless some progress is being 
made. The man in charge of the post- 
office is one of the catechumens, which 
number some twenty in all, besides a 
few enquirers and some fifteen or 
twenty Christians altogether. 

We also called on the Roman Catholic 
priest there, and he received us most 
politely. In the course of our conver- 
sation we explained who we were, and 
asked how relations are now between 
the Roman Catholics and ourselves. He 
assured us that all is now quite friendly 
—at least not unfriendly. 

I have long wished to visit this 
province and felt the usual thrill at 
crossing the border from Hupeh into 
Szechuen away up in these beautiful 
mountains. We took some pictures 
which will suggest the beauties that 
were constantly before our eyes on this 
journey. The Yangtse gorges are of 
world-wide fame, and I make bold to 
call your attention to the fact that they 
are for the most part in the province 
of Hupeh, and that it is the duty of the 
American Church to see that the towns 
along this wonderful route, which as 


yet have for the most part not been oc- 


cupied by Christian missions, should 
be speedily made regular stations 
of this mission. This is particularly 


true of the towns of Kweichow and 
Patung. 


PATUNG HSIEN, ON THE YANGTSE 


THE MISSIONARY LAUNCH “JOHN PAYNE” 


A SOJOURNER IN LIBERIA 


Professor Frederick Starr, who holds the chair of Anthropology in the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, recently spent a considerable time in Africa. 
As a well-informed and careful student of social 


stay was devoted to Liberia. 


conditions Professor Starr’s conclusions are of unusual value. 


A month of his 


He has kindly 


written for us this article giving his impression of our mission work and workers. 


NXIOUS to see all possible of 
Liberia, we gladly accepted Bishop 
Ferguson’s invitation to visit Bromley 
and to inspect the work done at the 
Julia C. Emery Hall. On _ reaching 
the landing at Monrovia at 8 a. m. 
we found the mission steamer, the John 
Payne, ready. Our party consisted of 
ex-President Barclay, ex-Postmaster- 
General Blount, Justice T. McCants 
Stewart of the Supreme Court, Major 
Young, U. S. A., military attaché of the 
American Legation, Mayor Johnson, 
the Rev. Mr. Cassell and Bishop Fergu- 
son—all residents of Liberia—my photo- 
grapher and myself. He and I were the 
only white men. Of the colored men 
some were born in Liberia, others in the 
United States—North and South—one 
at least in the British West Indies. Ex- 
President Arthur Barclay is by many 
considered to be the ablest man of 
Liberia; he has had a wide experience 


and has gained exceptional knowledge 
of Liberian needs and problems. Mayor 
Johnson is one of the sons of the late 
President Johnson, who was the first 
“son of the soil” to occupy the presi- 
dential chair of the negro republic. 
Bishop Ferguson, born in South Caro- 
lina, has lived so many years in Cape 
Palmas and Monrovia that no one ever 
thinks of him as aught but a Liberian. 
He is a man of energy and ideas and 
his work speaks for his efficiency. 

We were soon off, and for three 
hours steamed up the river, a typical, 
tropical African stream. A dense 
tangle of mangroves extends far out 
from the shore on both sides, over the 
water, completely concealing the actual 
land; the trunks rise from pyramids of 
exposed roots; from the branches, 
slender shoots, round-tipped, strike ver- 
tically down, penetrate the water, force 
their way into the soft, oozy mud of the 
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river bottom, take root, and aid in 
spreading the tangled growth still fur- 
ther out over the water. Here and there 
straight gashes are cut into this mass of 
crowded trees to serve as landing-chan- 
nels for native canoes. The first part 
of our journey was up a branch stream, 
the St. Paul’s River branching near its 
mouth and entering the sea by more 
than the single outlet. As we ap- 
proached the main river, the mangrove 
thicket thinned, and the most striking 
feature in the vegetation was the 
dragon-palm. It, too, rises from a pyra- 
midal mass of exposed roots, but in form 
and foliage it is totally unlike the man- 
grove; its long narrow leaves lead to 
its being often called the sword-palm. 
Here we could often look back over the 
land, and saw oil-palms with their deli- 
cate, graceful crowns outlined against 
the blue sky—truly blue sky, for by 
October 15, the period of rains is prac- 
tically over. We had passed settlements, 
here and there, upon the way; single 
houses of “Liberians,” or little clusters 
of ‘native’ huts; New Georgia, on our 
right, is quite a village but seems to bear 
an indifferent reputation—due perhaps 
to its history; it was settled with slaves 
rescued from slaving-vessels and such 
slaves were rarely considered as equals, 
in the old days, by the colonists. 

When we reached the main river, the 
whole character of the scenery changed. 
The river itself was wider; the banks 
were cleaner and the flat land stood 
higher; the mangrove swamps disap- 
peared; plantations showing consider- 
able attention were to be seen here and 
there. While we had chatted and 
viewed the scene the Bishop had not 
been idle, and the smiling black boy 
now passed an abundant supply of sand- 
wiches and sliced cake, daintily wrapped 
in paper and tied with narrow ribbons, 
all prepared beforehand by Mrs. Fergu- 
son. Served with lemon and strawberry 
soda-water they were a welcome re- 
freshment. 

We had been so fully occupied that 
we had hardly noticed that three hours 
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had passed when we saw Bromley ahead. 
The building stands on a level terrace 
well above the river. It is said to be the 
largest in Liberia; whether so or not, 
it is a spacious, plain, well-built con- 
struction, admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. Its architect and master builder, 
Mr. Scott, met us at the landing. He 
is a native of pure blood, a Grebo from 
Cape Palmas district. He has never 
been outside of Liberia and has had to 
gain his knowledge and experience as 
he best could. He has had correspon- 
dence instruction from an American 
school and finds it of advantage. 

The building is known as the Julia C. 
Emery Hall and serves as a girls’ school. 
The parlor is a fine room and upon its 
walls are displayed interesting cuts, por- 
traits and documents, all relative to na- 
tional, racial and mission history. We 
were shown through the building from 
tower—whence a splendid view over the 
river is to be had—to cellar. It is well 
equipped—dormitories, school rooms, 
chapel, dining room, kitchen, wash- 
rooms, storerooms—all suitable and 
neat and clean. Seventy girls are in 
attendance. There are not beds for all 
the children, perhaps not for more than 
half of them; half of the children sleep 
upon the floor on mats. This is no spe- 
cial hardship, as they are used to it; in 
my Own opinion they are quite as well off 
without beds. 

The girls form two groups—the large 
girls dressed in blue and white and the 
little girls dressed in pink and white. 
They seem neat and happy. They ren- 
dered a program for us which would 
have done credit to any teaching here 
at home: 

Singing—“He Who Safely Keepeth,” 
School 
Recitation—“The Burden,” 
Miss Jahlamae 
Singing—‘‘Sweet and Low,” 
Misses Nichols, Gibson, Tucker, Wisner 
Dialogue—"Patience’ i... 9. +04 A class 
Singing—“Wider Than the Ocean,” 
School 
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Recitation—“The Echo”.......A class 
Recitation—‘The Hurry Order,” 

Miss Wood 
Singing, “Those Eternal Bowers,” 


School 

Recitation—“Genesis, Chap. XLIX,” 
A class 

Recitation—“The Chambered Nau- 
UM Sieeme a oe eis 6 .....-Miss Wright 


Recitation—“Jephtha’s Daughter,” 

Miss Muhlenberg 

Singing—“The Whole Wide World,” 
School 
It is particularly interesting to see the 
harmony and friendship here. Some of 
the girls are Liberians, but there are 
also native girls from various parts 
of the country and from various tribes 
—Golas, Krus, Grebos. We went to 
the dining room, which had been cleared, 
and the girls went through with a calis- 
thenic drill, which was beautifully ren- 
dered. Mrs. Moort'is in charge of the 
school and deserves much credit for its 
satisfactory condition. After this drill 
was over we sat down to a table loaded 
with good things, and some of the larger 
girls aided in the serving. One of the 
aims of the school is to teach work and 
housekeeping. The school property in- 
cludes two hundred acres of land, which 
will supply much of the food needed in 


school and provide opportunity for in- 
struction in gardening. 

The Bishop stated that we must not 
tarry, as we were expected at Clay-Ash- 
land. A half hour by steamer brought 
us to its landing, where the resident 
clergyman, Mr. Cooper, son-in-law of 
Bishop Ferguson, met us. We walked 
up through a straggling settlement to 
the little church, near which a sign in 
brilliant lettering announced “Welcome.” 
Here we turned to the right and in a 
moment reached Alexander Crummell 
Hall, in construction. Here another 
brilliant lettering proclaimed “A Hearty 
Welcome to You.” The building is to 
be of wood with corrugated iron roof- 
ing; it is not yet covered in, but prom- 
ises to be a fine and suitable structure. 
Only the side verandah was usable; it 
was covered in and adorned with palms 
in honor of the occasion. The boys and 
young men were seated on two lines of 
benches facing, between which we 
walked up to the speaker’s table. There 
were perhaps forty students. present. 
They carried through a little program— 
reading, singing and addresses, all car- 
ried through with fine swing and vigor. 
The address of welcome was given in 
good English by a Bassa boy. In some 
interesting and appropriate remarks 
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Major Young spoke to the boys of the 
life and lesson of Alexander Crummell, 
in whose honor the hall was named and 
whom he himself had known. It was 
now well on in the afternoon and time 
for us to start on our return journey. 
This was rapidly accomplished as the 
current was in our favor and we tied up 
at the landing in Monrovia at 6.30, with 
stars twinkling in the sky above us and 
town lights reflected in the water below. 

Bishop Ferguson had invited me to 
see the Kru service on a Sunday after- 
noon. Two Kru men called to escort me 
to the little chapel, which is situated on a 
rocky slope overhanging Krutown. The 
native settlement is at the waterside, 
upon the low sandy beach; its popula- 
tion, houses and life are purely native. 
Down there they speak Kru; men and 
boys all know English; some women and 
girls do. It is a hardy, vigorous, ener- 
getic population. The men are water 
folk; they are splendid canoe men; they 
are the main dependence of the steam- 
ers, which they serve as crews and 
wharfingers. When we arrived at the 
little chapel we found it crowded; more 
than a hundred men, women and chil- 
dren were assembled. The women were 
a sight for tired eyes, with their brilliant 
wrappings, gay head bands and ring- 
loaded fingers. Few Liberians were 
present—Bishop and Mrs. Ferguson, 
Superintendent Bright and a_ few 
teachers. Pastor McKrae is native—but 
a Grebo, not a Kru. The two tribes are 
related and their languages, are very 
similar. I was warmly welcomed and 
an interesting program of singing and 
recitation was carried out—all in Kru 
except the Bishop’s introduction and my 
own remarks, which were interpreted 
from English into Kru as we spoke. 
These people are enthusiastic; they are 
interested in their chapel and contribute 
to its support; they are crowded in their 
present quarters and are about to raise 
a larger and finer building. 

I had intended to see the work at 
Cape Palmas, but it was impossible for 
me to go there. For that at Bromley, 
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A NATIVE TYPE 


This woman was the first convert from heathen- 
ism in @ new mMisston 


Clay-Ashland and Kru chapel I have 
only words of praise.. My own opinion 
is that Liberia’s greatest asset is the 
native. He exists in a score of inde- 
pendent tribes and counts a million 
souls. If the little black republic is to 
hold its own, if it is to remain a nation 
among nations, if it is to lead the way 
to African redemption, there must be a 
mutual realization by Liberians and Na- 
tives of their common interest, and 
a hearty co-operation. The burden is 
too heavy for the Liberian alone. In 
Bishop Ferguson’s work there is the 
nearest approach to tolerance, union, 
brotherhood and mutual helpfulness seen 
during my expedition. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


EL MORRO: THE GUARDIAN OF HAVANA HARBOR 


FORTY-EIGHT HOURS IN HAVANA 
By the Reverend Ernest deF. Miel, D.D. 


Just before Lent the Rey. Ernest del’. Miel, D.D., rector of Trinity Church, 
Hartford, the Rev. E. Campion Acheson, rector of Holy Trinity Church, Middle- 
town, and the Rev. John N. Lewis, Jr., rector of St. John’s Church, Waterbury, 
Conn., made a brief holiday trip to Cuba. Dr. Miel, who is a member of the Board 
of Missions, has kindly formulated the impressions of the visitors concerning the 
Church’s work in Havana, so far as they were able to see it during their brief 


stay. 


SOJOURN of two full days and 
part of a third in the city of Ha- 
vana is hardly sufficient to furnish more 
than a fleeting impression of the work 
which is being carried on there by our 
Church; and yet, brief as it is, one can- 
not fail to be struck with the virility of 
the missionary spirit manifested in that 
city by those who are working under the 
able and inspiring leadership of Bishop 
Knight. 

Havana possesses all the romance of 
ancient Spain, side by side with the. pro- 
gressiveness of modern America. The 
imagination is quickened by its many 
historical monuments; the social sense is 
stirred by its quaint customs, while one’s 
sense of beauty is constantly appealed to 
by the peculiar charm springing from its 
tropical setting and picturesque life. 
Here is a city of over 350,000 people 
which has passed, as it were, in a night, 
from association with the ancient world 
into vital connection with the new. Its 
narrow streets suggest Madrid or Se- 
ville; its superb boulevards remind one 


of Paris, while the thriving activity in 
commercial lines is quite up to the 
American standards. 

We were surprised at the miracle 
which had been wrought by the Ameri- 
can army of occupation under General 
Leonard Wood and Governor Magoon. 
The cleanliness of the streets, the indi- 
cations of capable and thorough sani- 
tary engineering, the opening up of 
broad avenues between centers of pop- 
ulation, the Malecon with its superb 
promenade—all reflected the touch of 
that efficient hand which is expressive 
of the best in our American municipal 
life. Havana has undoubtedly been 
born again, and is entering upon a new 
career because of the stirring events of 
1898. It gives unmistakable promise of 
taking its place among the beautiful and 
desirable cities of the world, and of oc- 
cupying a position of great commercial 
prominence in our western hemisphere. 
As a strategic point for the Church to 
keep and extend her influence upon 
Latin-American civilization to the west 
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and to the south, it would be hard to 
find any city better adapted to the pur- 
pose. 

One cannot refrain from speculating 
upon the great changes that are shortly 
to come to pass when the Panama Canal 
is open to trans-oceanic travel. Un- 
doubtedly through this waterway will 
pass the great bulk of commerce from 
the East to the West and vice versa. 
Undoubtedly access will be found along 
these lines to the western coast of South 
America with its marvelous oppor- 
tunities for development under the in- 
telligent and efficient initiative of civ- 
ilized peoples. Havana seems destined 
to be the port of entry toward the Gulf 
and thence on to the Canal. The steam- 
ships of all maritime nations will make 
it, in time, the chief stopping place from 
East to West. Its growth promises to 
be phenomenal in the next few years. 
This is not the dream of the visionary 
but the profound impression created by 
the evidences of activity and progress 
which are all to be seen in that beautiful 
city with its marvelous harbor. 

One of the sections of the city visited 
was the Vedado, a most attractive sub- 
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urb laid out upon the broadest lines 
which, in three years, has grown with 
astonishing rapidity. With characteris- 
tic wisdom Bishop Knight has placed 
in this section the excellent Cathedral 
School for boys and girls, many of them 
the children of American and English 
parents, as well as those of Spanish and 
Cuban. We were delighted to find in this 
school those standards *obtaining which 
have given so much merit to our Ameri- 
can type of education. The building is 
one which has been adapted to the school 
purposes—a commodious affair but not 
nearly such a one as the enterprise 
would warrant and the work should 
have. An able corps of teachers—men 
and women—are in charge of this school 
which is the complement of the Calvary 
Mission school, located in a section of 
the city known as “Jesus del Monte.” 
Here the percentage of Cuban children 
is much larger, although occasionally a 
fair-haired boy or girl may be seen 
among the darker skinned children. 

We were received with marked cordi- 
ality by the Rev. A. T. Sharp under 
whose charge the mission school is being 
conducted. As we passed from room to 
room the children immediately arose 
with characteristic Spanish courtesy 
and remained standing in our presence. 
We were delighted to find that a thor- 
ough course in English is considered es- 
sential; that history, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and kindred studies are being 
taught the children with the same ap- 
preciation of their value as that which 
obtains in our own public schools. Some- 
thing over one hundred children, all with 
bright eyes and clean hands and faces, 
were going through their exercises. 
They gathered in the central room for 
our benefit and sang for us the Cuban 
national air and also an American song. 
In discipline and general demeanor they 
exhibited a standard quite on a par with 
our own at home. In one respect, cer- 
tainly, they have the advantage of our 
children, for their exercises begin with 
a daily service in the chapel. This 
school is doing for the children of poor 
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parents the same serious work as that 
being done by the Cathedral School in 
the Vedado district. 

The time limit of our visit did not 
permit us to go further than to these two 
schools and to the cathedral about which 
centers the institutional work of the 
Church. A stately and dignified build- 
ing expressing the best features of Span- 
ish ecclesiastical architecture, embel- 
lished with rich and interesting details 
and surrounded with a high wall with 
courtyard, after the Cuban manner, rep- 
resents the chief place of worship of our 
communion in Havana. Recently a 
reredos has been erected as a memorial 
to Bishop Whipple, who was closely iden- 
tifled with the Church’s work in Cuba 
in the early days. The building is not 
large, but gives an impression of spaci- 
ousness and suggests in its outlines the 
Church of our fathers planted upon 
Spanish soil. Quite happily has the 
architect brought together these two 
ideas. Our services are held in both 
Spanish and English and a vigorous con- 
gregation is steadily growing of both 
Cuban and American people. The fore- 
sight of Bishop Knight is more than 
justified by the interest which has been 
created in the work among American 
and English residents through the erec- 
tion of this building. He told me that 
the debt upon the church would be taken 
care of by those who receive the benefit 
and blessing of its services. 

It was our pleasure to meet at the ca- 
thedral with the dean, the Rev. C. B. 
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Colmore, Archdeacon Steel and _ the 
Rev. Francesco Diaz, whose remarkable 
work in correcting the abuses which have 
existed in the National Boys’ Reforma- 
tory redounds greatly to the credit of our 
Church. These gentlemen, together with 
the bishop, accompanied us upon our 
tour of the city, and it was evident from 
conversation with them that the work 
of the Church in Cuba is in capable and 
willing hands. With God’s blessing, it 
cannot fail to prosper. 

One is sensible of a great opportunity 
for American Christianity as represent- 
ed by our own communion in this island. 
The spirit of social service is just begin- 
ning to awaken, while the educational 
standards set by Americans have begun 
to make a strong appeal to Cuban intelli- 
gence. Our liturgical service and our 
historic faith place us in a position of 
great advantage, to say nothing of our 
efficient organization; and few gifts 
could be more wisely bestowed than 
those which are expended for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God among these 
Spanish Americans. I am sure that I 
am voicing the sentiments of my fellow- 
travelers when I say that Havana, and 
for that matter, Cuba, holds in promise 
a field of activity for the Church which 
will repay a hundredfold the money and 
the effort expended upon it at this time. 


HOLY TRINITY 
CATHEDRAL, 
HAVANA 


THE CHURCH IN OKLAHOMA 


URING the last missionary year six 

new stations were opened in East- 

ern Oklahoma. No congregations be- 

came self-supporting during the year, 

although two are rapidly nearing that 
goal, 


EL SAGNTS “HOSPITAL, Me- 
Alester, has been enlarged and 
greatly improved. Friends within and 
without the district have contributed 
nearly $2,000 for this purpose, and have 
furnished all of the seventeen new 
rooms. In spite of this help the debt 
on the hospital amounts to $13,500, but 
the property is conservatively estimated 
to be worth $40,000. One thing that 
should be done, and done quickly, is to 
provide a decent home for the nurses. 
At present the hospital is making shift 
with the shack shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It has only four rooms, 
is without running water, a bath, or any 
adequate appointments. There could be 
no more convincing testimony of the 
devotion and fine spirit of the nurses 
than their willingness to put up with 
these unsatisfactory conditions for them- 


The nurses’ home of All Saints’ Hospital, 


McAlester 
selves in order that they may work for 
the Church through the hospital. 


Bishop Thurston says that for $1,800 an 
adequate building can be erected. 
Towards this $1,800 he has already re- 
ceived $700. Surely the Church when 
once the facts are known will not con- 
tinue to ask her representatives to live 
in crowded, inconvenient and unsanitary 
quarters. 
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ISHOP BROOKE says of Okla- 
homa: “At no time for fifteen 
years have the material and financial 
conditions been so trying as in the past 
two. Abnormal drought caused a fall- 
ing off in crop production of close to 40 
per cent. in Ig09-10, and over 50 per 
cent. in 1910-11, from the expected pro- 
duction. This was in some localities 
nearly total and this part of the state, 
depending, as it does, almost wholly on 
agriculture, has felt this loss and priva- 
tion most, affecting all business and in- 
comes and, temporarily, values. When 
the farmer does not prosper, none do, in 
such communities. With all this the 
cost of living has been increased, not 
lessened. It is safe to estimate that the 
population is less than in 1910. But 
even so there are 800,000 to 850,000 
people in this district; more, I believe, 
than in any other domestic field, and 
certainly as well worth caring for as 
any such people in our land. But these 
business and financial conditions have 
checked growth, diminished self-support 
and caused much hardship and anxiety 
in the past two years. But con- 
ditions are vastly improved and improv- 
ing. Crops this year are, in the main, 
good, and while still struggling with the 
debts and privations of the past two 
years we shall safely hope to do much 
better this winter.” 


ISHOP THURSTON, in summar- 
izing the needs of Eastern Okla- 
homa, urges that two more clergymen 
join his staff at once and adds: “Calvaty 
parish, New York City, has maintained 
a man in this field this past year; and 
it has meant work in four different sta- 
tions.” 

Are there two men who will help the 
bishop in his effective work for the 
Church in one of the most important 
commonwealths in the country? 

Is there a parish that will provide 
the $900 necessary for the support of a 
single man and so challenge a man to 
give himself? 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JAMES, ANKING. 


A NEW BISHOP’S NEW CATHEDRAL 
By the Right Reverend Damel Trumbull Huntington 


NKING, the see city of the District 
of Wuhu, is a city of more than 
100,000 people and the capital of the 
province of Anhwei, which has a consid- 
erably greater area than New York State 
and about twice its population. Now, to 
be the capital of a province in China 
means much more than to be the capital 
of a state in America, for the govern- 
ment is more highly centralized, and 
what is even more important, all the 
higher government education of the 
province centers there. The schools, to 
be sure, have not all resumed work yet, 
but many of them have, and others will 
no doubt soon do so. 

The Church’s work in Anking began 
in 1894. For several years we made 
shift in rented quarters. Our first for- 
eign worker was Dr. E. M. Merrins, who 
was succeeded by the Rev. C. F. Lind- 


strom. In 1900 he bought the land on 
which the new cathedral now stands. 
The building is on high ground near the 
center of the city and just off one of its 
busiest streets. Its fine tower may be 
seen from many parts of the city and 
its bell heard everywhere. It so happens 
that just behind the cathedral are the 
“City Temple” and the “Temple of the 
God of Medicine,” which were both dis- 
mantled and turned over for government 
purposes only a few days before the 
cathedral was consecrated. The old tem- 
ples are being taken away from the peo- 
ple just when we are preparing to re- 
ceive them into the Temple of the Living 
God. 

The cathedral is a fine perpendicular 
gothic building with a seating capacity 
of about 1000. The intention in building 
in this style was to show the Chinese an 
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example of good western church archi- 
tecture. No doubt they will ultimately 
develop an ecclesiastical architecture of 
their own, based on a combination of 
Chinese and western styles, but we are 
not yet in a position to say what sort of 
churches they will build, and in the mean- 
time we can help them best by showing 
them what has been done in the west. 
We may be able to aid them somewhat 
in the adaptation, but that must come 
gradually, and mostly on their own initia- 
tive. The cost of the church, including 
furniture, was about $10,000, but I doubt 
if a like result could have been obtained 
for twice the money in America. 

The day appointed for the consecra- 
tion was the twenty-third Sunday after 
Trinity, November 1oth. The week be- 
fore had been rainy, ending with a snow- 
storm on Friday night and Saturday 
morning. During all my time in the 
Yangtze valley I have no recollection of 
snow coming so early. The storm de- 
tained many of the delegates from the 
outstations, who did not arrive till Mon- 
day, but Sunday itself was a perfect day, 
and the city Christians, together with the 
delegates that had arrived from the out- 
stations and the other central stations of 
the mission, the boys and girls from the 
schools and the Christians from the 
China Inland Mission, made a fine con- 


Our foreign missionaries in the District of Wuhu 


A New Bishop’s New Cathedral 


gregation of some 600 or 700 persons. 

The procession, consisting of the 
bishop, all the clergy of the district save 
two, and the choirs of the cathedral and 
of the school chapel, was met by the 
wardens and vestry and passed up the 
centre aisle repeating Psalm XXVI. 
The consecration prayers were read by 
the bishop and the sentence of consecra- 
tion by the Rev. E. J. Lee, who was 
mainly instrumental in raising the funds 
for the building. Before morning prayer 
a procession of the choir and clergy 
passed around the church going down 
the north aisle and up the south aisle 
singing “Lift up your heads, ye mighty 
gates.” The Bishop preached the sermon 
on the text “And he called the name of 
the place Bethel.” 

What is to be done with a cathedral 
of this size in a heathen city? Our ordi- 
nary congregations, while crowding the 
old chapel, do not run much over 200 and 
would look lost in so large a church. 
The problem was answered during the 
first week by a series of evangelistic 
services. Every afternoon at two there 
was a service for women and children, 
and every evening at seven a service for 
men. These services were intended for 
non-Christians and were distinctly popu- 
lar. They began with a hymn; then fol- 
lowed a brief address of welcome from 
the bishop or one of the clergy, 
and a brief prayer; then a hymn 
by a quartet of foreign members 
of the mission; then an address | 
on some aspect of Christianity 
in relation to the new life of the 
nation by one of our Chinese 
clergy, the Rev. Lindel Tsen, of 
Wuhu, and the Rev. Bernard 
T’sen, of Nanchang, bearing the 
brunt of the labor. After a 
brief prayer a recessional was 
sung and then a lantern lecture, 
chiefly on the life of Christ, was 
given, 

These services were very 
thoroughly advertised and the 
attendance was beyond our ex- 
pectations. A leaflet giving an 


PROCESSION ENTERING THE CHURCH FOR THE CONSECRATION 


account of Christianity, and especial- 
ly of our work in Anking, the whole 
about the size of one page of a Chi- 
nese newspaper, was printed and wide- 
ly distributed. The two local news- 
papers kindly enclosed it with their issue 
a few days before the meetings com- 
menced. Tickets were issued to certain 
classes each night—the first night to 
officials and teachers, the second to gen- 
try and merchants, etc. On the first 
night Governor Peh sent his interpreter, 
Dr. Hu, who has spent many years in 
America, to represent him. Several 
other high officials were also present, 
though the majority of the congregation 
would have had the greatest difficulty in 
classifying themselves as either officials 
or teachers. Admission was supposed 
to be only by ticket, but the Chinese 
policemen who kept the door were en- 
tirely unable to handle the crowd, and 
every time one man got through with a 
ticket two or three others would push 
through without. The consequence was 
that we had more people than we could 
accommodate, the aisles being full as 
well as the pews. 

In spite of this the order was better 
than one might have expected. Certain- 
ly they made more noise than we would 
consider proper in entering and leaving, 
and a good many of them could not 
understand that they had to keep their 
seats while the pictures were being 
shown. One or two had to be put out 
on that account, but that always had a 
good effect on the others. Also they 


occasionally applauded the speaker, but 
while that has not been the usual custom 
in the Church, we have precedent for it 
in the Constantinople of Clrysostom’s 
time—though not a precedent which we 
intend to follow. Considering that prob- 
ably ninety-nine out of a hundred had 
never been in a church before, and that 
most of the ushers had had no exper- 
ience in such work, the order was re- 
markable. 

The attendance kept up well during 
the week. We succeeded in getting the 
crowd reduced somewhat, but at no time 
—except on the last night when a heavy 
shower came on just before service time 
—did the attendance fall below goo at 
the men’s meetings. At the women’s 
meetings it ranged from 600 to 1000. 

Of the permanent results of the meet- 
ings it is too early to speak. Fifty or 
sixty enrolled their names as wishing to 
attend a series of lectures to be given 
on Sunday nights for the rest of the 
year, and a good many women have ex- 
pressed a desire to attend a Sunday 
school which is being started. The 
Chinese and foreign workers are busy 
following up the openings made, and are 
all hopeful of large results. This is 
certainly the time of all others when 
such work is likely to prove fruitful. 
The Revolution has caused a break-up 
of all old things, both good and bad, and 
into the gap are coming a few construc- 
tive forces—patriotism, the new educa- 
tion, and above all Christianity. Now 
is the time for a decisive advance. 
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THE WORLD’S COFFEE POT 


How many people who enjoy their morning coffee know anything of Santos? 
The city lies on the Brazilian coast where it breaks in sharply to the West from 
Cape Frio, and is about as far south of the equator as Key West is north of it. 


the world. It is almost due west of 
Rio de Janeiro and is the most important 
sea-port of the large and wealthy state 
of Sao Paulo. 


The capital of this state bears the same 
name—Sao Paulo—and is a city of near- 
ly half a million people. It is only about 
forty miles from Santos, with which it 
is connected by a finely-equipped and 
well-managed English railway. This 
road, leaving Santos, soon reaches the 
foot of the steep coast range which it 
proceeds at once to climb in a most ener- 
getic way. The only available route over 
the mountains called for a grade so steep 
that all trains are pulled up and let down 
by cables in five shifts, each shift being 
run by a powerful stationary engine. By 
this road, and into the port of Santos, is 
shipped a large part of the world’s supply 
of coffee of all qualities and varieties. 

Santos has a population of about one 
hundred thousand. It used to be a pest- 
hole of yellow fever. When I first 
passed through there in 1891, there were 
five large English sailing ships lying out 
in the stream all of whose crews had died 
of the fever, and we were told that there 
had been even a larger number of vessels 
in the same condition. 


That is all changed now. Yellow fever 
has been banished, and the city made 
thoroughly sanitary with a modern sys- 
tem of sewers, good water from the 
mountains, wide, clean streets and plenty 
of public squares. Electric light and 
power are furnished by an American and 
Canadian syndicate. The electric street 
cars (built in the United States) are 
large, clean, rapid and _ satisfactory. 


Ree is the largest coffee port in 
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Automobiles are everywhere in evidence. 
On the high hill in the center of the town 
is the wireless station. 

When we come to deal with the re- 
ligious aspect of the city the picture is 
anything but attractive, or encouraging. 
The same conditions prevail in Santos 
as in the rest of Brazil. The larger part 
of the population has little or nothing to 
do with. the Roman Catholic Church. 
For a town of its size and commercial 
importance, Santos is peculiar in not 
having a single Presbyterian, Methodist 
or Baptist mission. Nor has it any 
Y. M. C. A. work. There is no English 
church for the English colony. The only 
missionary work of any description is 
that which is conducted on a small scale 
by a missionary to English seamen who 
tries to hold services in Portuguese also. 


In this needy field it is desired to plant 
the Church—the Church whose history 
goes over countries and across centuries 
to the beginning, the Church whose 
apostolic ministry, with its three orders, 
appeals to the conservative Brazilian, the 
Church whose liturgy takes hold of him 
with the same uplifting help to devotion 
that it has supplied in our own land, the 
Church which by this same liturgy gains 
more quickly a sympathetic hearing for 
the word of 1 ife, and the Church that 
has erected 1.0 man-made barrier to the 
Sacraments, but offers them on the terms 
laid down by our Lord and Master. 


We know there are many other needy 
places in Brazil, but Santos is especially 
urged now because it is on the line of 
the natural and necessary development 
of the Church’s extending work in 
Brazil. 


TYPICAL DWELLING OF THE RANCHER AMONG THE GREAT HILLS OF WASHINGTON 


THE CHURCH ON [THE SLOPE OF THE 
CASCADES 


By the Very Reverend William C. Hicks 
Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, Spokane 


HE Missionary District of Spokane 
comprises all that portion of the 
State of Washington lying east of the 
Cascade Mountains. It is 43,000 square 
miles in extent, being almost equal in 
area to the State of Pennsylvania. It is 
larger than Ohio and more than equal 
in area to the combined states of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. 

The census of 1910 gives the territory 
embraced in the District of Spokane a 
population of 409,904. The returns from 
parishes and missions the same year 
showed the number of communicants to 
be 2,590, which is only about three-fifths 
of one per cent. of the population. If 
we add the number of Sunday school 
pupils to the number of communicants, 
making a total of 3,790, it is then only 


about nine-tenths of one per cent. of the 
population. These are startling figures 
and show that the Church has not yet 
begun to touch the religious life of the 
people in this fast growing empire. 


Unoccupied Fields 


In thirty-two towns of 1,000 or more 
population in this jurisdiction there are 
still twelve without the services of the 
Church, and many of the towns in which 
the Church has a footing have only in- 
frequent services. There are twenty 
young growing places besides, which will 
be cities in a few years, having no serv- 
ices of the Church. For one hundred 
and seventy miles west of Spokane, 
along the Great Northern Railroad, in 
one of the finest wheat belts in the 
State, in which great irrigation projects 
are either under way or are contem- 
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plated, there are ten growing towns with 
many communicants without even an 
occasional service of the Church. Need- 
less to say, this is not through choice, 
but because of the lack of men and 
money. If such facts as the above ap- 
pall they also are as great a challenge to 
go forward as was ever sounded in 
human ears. 

It is next to impossible for one not in 
actual contact with life and conditions 
here to realize either the vastness of the 
field or the opportunity and the work 
awaiting the Church. There, for in- 
stance, is what is called the Okanogan 
field, running from Brewster on the 
Columbia River to the boundary of 
British Columbia. This embraces a ter- 
ritory the size of Massachusetts, repre- 
senting glorious possibilities but having 
at present only two church buildings, al- 
though there are several preaching sta- 
tions, and only one missionary priest. 
There are no railroads and the field must 
be traveled by stage and horseback in 
winter, an automobile doing splendid 
service in the summer season and when 
roads are passable. 

The Oroville church at the extreme 
north of the field, recently built, can 
make no claim to being pretentious, but 
it represents the beginning that has to 
be made in most of these new settle- 
ments and towns, and stands for large 
sacrifices. A year ago the few Church 


THE LITTLE CHURCH AT OROVILLE 


Most of the carpenter work was done by the missionary the 
Rev. H. O. Nash 


The Church on the Slope of the Cascades 


Mr. Nash and his helper at work 


people in Oroville elected one of their 
own number as leader, who prepared 
and presented a class of six for con- 
firmation. Since then the Rev. H. O. 
Nash, who has charge of the Okanogan 
field, has been making them regular 
visits, and under his leadership the little 
church was built, most of the 
carpenter work upon which 
he did himself. 

The Bishop is looking for 
a missionary to settle in this 
town, taking charge of a 
number of adjacent places, 
and as soon as a clergyman 
can be obtained, with the 
promise of funds to support 
him, it will be: possible to 
divide this field of over 8,000 
square miles and thus permit 
the present missionary to 
confine his labors to the 
southern portion of the Oka- 
nogan, 


hursh, Chelan, Wash, 


At the extreme south of this field is 
Brewster with its new church building 
-which has just been dedicated, built out 
of granite taken from a nearby hill. A 
year ago, to get dynamite to blast the 
rock for this church, two women drove 
in a sleigh thirty miles to Chelan, and 
after filling their suitcases full of the 


explosive took it home with them, thus 
making it possible to begin work. This 
church was built at a cost of $4,000 with 
a debt of $1,500, which Bishop Wells has 
personally assumed. Needless to say he 
needs help to meet this obligation. 
Running up through Chelan, with its 
beautiful log church, into the Okanogan 


THE INTERIOR OF ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, CHELAN 
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country from Wenatchee. to the British 
Columbia boundary a railroad is soon to 
be built. This will bring many thou- 
sands of settlers and will mean both ob- 
ligation and opportunity for the Church. 


The Lonely People 


In addition to the new towns and cities 
which the Church should occupy, there 
are the lonely ranchers and dwellers on 
our great hills and in our fertile valleys 
to be cared for. They ought to be per- 
sonally visited and their children gath- 
ered and instructed in the Word of God 
and the teachings of the Church. We 
should at once have a priest on the 
ground who would devote himself exclu- 
sively to this work. His visits would be 
welcomed by these lonely dwellers as the 
lost traveler welcomes the beckoning 
hand which points him towards home. 
What a glorious opportunity there is 
here for some man or woman of means 
to bless and be blessed by providing the 
stipend of this priest to lonely hearts 
and homes! Does God call you to this 
joy, and perhaps sacrifice? 

The Rev. H. O. Nash, now in charge 
of the Okanogan country, has volun- 


Rugged simplicity prevails in the interior of Oroville church 
lectern at the right was built by Bishop Wells on the BG 


day of consecration 


The Church on the Slope of the Cascades 


teered for this work in that part of the 
State where his present work lies, offer- 
ing to relinquish his stipend as soon as 
another priest can be secured to take his 
place and accept only what the Lord may 
put it into men’s hearts to give, going 
to the country settlements on foot. 
When the bishop said to him: “You and 
your wife cannot walk through the mud 
and snow such as we have here; you 
will need a horse and buggy,” he said: 
“No, we shall have no money to feed the 
horse by the way. If the ranchers pro- 
vide meals for us it is all we ought to 
expect.” 

This, however, still leaves those soli- 
tary dwellers in the Yakima Valley and 
the southern and eastern portions of the 
district to be shepherded. If the proper 
person can be secured for this ministry 
he will do a work for God and human 
hearts of most enduring worth. 


A Unique Problem 


Whatever may be the claims of the 
Church elsewhere, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that in many respects the Dis- 
trict of Spokane is unique, and has af- 
forded a problem the like of which is 
seldom met. The influx of 
population during the past 
ten years has been so great 
that it has approached some- 
thing of a deluge. To keep 
pace with it and to find the 
means to give the Church to 
the people has been impossi- 
ble. Now that more stable 
and fixed conditions are es- 
tablished the duty of the 
Church is plain. The prob- 
lem is not lessened by these 
more permanent conditions; 
it is in some respects the 
more perplexing. This prob- 
lem is to give the Church 
and the Gospel in its fulness 
to every town and person 
in this great empire. At pres- 
ent the number of Church 
clergymen laboring in this 
vast field is twenty-one, sev- 


NEW CHURCH AT BREWSTER 


To blast the granite for this church two women carried dynamite thirty miles in suit 
Cases in mid-winter 


eral of whom travel scores of miles each 
week to meet their appointments. It is 
seen at once that the number is alto- 
gether inadequate, and twice the number 
of clergymen during the next five years 
should find occupation here. 

This in brief is the situation. How 
shall we meet it? Hitherto this district 
has been able to do but little in the way 
of self-support. Most of the money— 
outside of that given us by the Board of 
Missions—has been secured by the 
bishop from loyal Churchmen and 
Churchwomen in the east. It is fortu- 
nate that the. Church here in the west 
has had such friends. Few of them 
know what a blessing they have been. 
Should these friends withdraw their 
gifts it would be a calamity from which 
it would take the Church years to recover. 
It is becoming more and more difficult, 
however, each year to secure money in 
the east owing to certain misrepresenta- 
tions concerning the wealth of this Pa- 
cific Northwest. As a result the Church 
may be made to suffer. It is not stated 
by these “boosters” that most of those 
who come here invest what little money 
they have in a piece of land or in a shack 
and in getting a new start in life, and 
that for years, or until the soil is able to 
yield returns, hundreds, and even thou- 


sands of them suffer actual want. Under 
such circumstances very few of them 
have even a dollar to give to the support 
of the Church. No effort, however, is 
being spared to develop resources for 
work in the district here at home, and 
this year will witness considerable ad- 
vance, but because of the growing condi- 
tions it is impossible to care for the work 
ourselves. 

The appropriation of the Board of 
Missions for the stipend of missionaries 
is $5,050, without which the Church 
would be hopelessly paralyzed. This 
amount is in addition to the $3,300 for 
the support and travel expenses of the 
bishop. To pay the stipends of the 
clergy already at work the bishop must 
have in addition this year $5,500, which 
must be raised from outside sources. 
This does not provide for the occupation 
of new fields, nor for any advance; it 
simply takes care of the work already 
established. And these new cities and 
towns having promise of wonderful 
growth and representing great spiritual 
possibilities are calling us. Theirs is 
the Macedonian cry forever sounding in 
our ears, “Come over and help us.” 
This cry is the expression not only of 
inherent spiritued hunger, but also of a 
dissatisfaction with the services of those 
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religious bodies which the people feel 
can only give them imperfect ministra- 
tions. The cry for the Church and her 
services and sacraments was never so 
loud and insistent as it is to-day. 


Men Needed 


And not only do we need this money 
investment for Christ and His Church; 
we need also the investment of conse- 
crated lives. Every field in the west has 
its hardships, but none promises greater 
compensations in the way of spiritual re- 
sults, and the prospect is alluring. What 
the field needs is men who will come here 
to stay, in whose blood there is no fever 
of restlessness and discontent, who will 
not desert a seemingly lost cause; men 
who are strong and manly; men who 
will grow and develop with the country ; 
whose consecration is thorough and 
complete, and who always will be found 
doing the Master’s work. For such, 
God’s skies literally burn with stars of 
promise. 


The Church on the Slope of the Cascades 


The Promise of To-morrow 


And while the. present inspires and 
even thrills, it is as nothing compared 
to what awaits the Church in the future 
in this vast field. Conservative esti- 
mates—not from those who have real es- 
tate to sell or orchards to dispose of, but 
of our most solid and substantial, busi- 
ness men—are to the effect that with the 
opening of the Panama Canal this portion 
of the United States will double in popu- 
lation in ten years, and that new towns 
and cities will spring up and experience 
most rapid growth. With steamships 
bringing their human cargoes direct 
from Europe to the Pacific coast ports 
the missionary problem will not only be 
enlarged, but because of new and di- 
verse elements injected into our popula- 
tion, it will be vastly complicated. If the 
situation utters a challenge it also thrills. 
The Church should give her very best 
to this field, for no other investment that 
she can make promises such large and 
glorious returns. 


. A HOME IN THE 
This residence of the Rev. H. O. Nash is typical of many among the hills of 
Washington 
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Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Miss Dodson, of St. Mary’s School, Shanghai, 

writes: 
E are hampered all the time by 
the lack of room. We cannot put 
up a building of any kind because St. 
John’s wants us to move. We are tied 
down in every way. We have the money 
for a new music hall, but cannot build 
because no more buildings must be put 
up here. Now is a good time to buy land 
as the price is down. We want 40 mow 
(six and two-thirds acres) just across 
the road from St. John’s. It is a fine 
piece of property, not too near St. John’s 
and not too far for the foreign teachers 
to come to the College Church for ser- 
vices. The future of St. Mary’s depends 
on making this move as soon as possible. 
The revolution has changed everything, 
and the women are striving to take their 
place in the social world. They are much 
more open-minded and less prejudiced 
against Christianity than they were; al- 
ready two of my heathen girls have asked 
for baptism. 

Will you please put our needs before 
the Church and do what you can for us? 
We feel that the situation is desperate. 
We all, in the mission field feel that it is 
the most pressing need in the mission to- 
day. Since buying the new property, the 
girls must go through college grounds to 
get out of the compounds, and the boys 
are much freer than they were before 
the revolution. So you can well imagine 
what happens. 


St. Mary’s is just as full as she can be, 
and work is going quite smoothly, consid- 
ering I have to get teachers where I can. 
Will you also be on the outlook for 
teachers for St. Mary’s? We cannot run 
the school without teachers, and good 
ones at that. 


The Rev. George C. Bartter, missionary in charge 
of St. Luke’s Mission among the Filipinos of Ma- 
nila, P. I., writes of encouraging progress in spite 
of inadequate equipment: 


N November 24th a vested choir 
for the first time led our service, 
when Bishop Brent visited the congre- 
gation and officiated at a beautiful and 
reverent choral celebration of the Holy 
Communion. We used our newly-arrived 
processional cross, given by Mrs. L. S. 
Tuckerman of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. We are very fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the services of Mr. Harry 
Brown, an accomplished musician, as 
honorary organist and choirmaster. Mr. 
Brown makes considerable sacrifice in 
sparing so much time for our choir not- 
withstanding his exacting duties as prin- 
cipal of one of the large intermediate 
schools in the city. 

We also had with us on Sunday last 
Major A. M. Davis, of the United States 
Army, who is a member of the Cathedral 
choir, and is well known in Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew circles at home. He gave 
a splendid talk to the young men of our 
chapter on the founding, ideals and re- 
sponsibilities of the Brotherhood. 
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Our altar is one brought out by Bishop 
Brent from St. Stephen’s, Boston, and 
will be our permanent altar. We have 
no reredos nor pulpit, a very inadequate 
organ and no choir stalls. Our own 
young people are raising money for a 
bell. Some time we hope to have adorn- 
ments which are not necessities, such as 
as a rood screen, a credence, prayer and 
litany desks and some beautiful pictures. 

As an indication of the way our con- 
gregation is growing, we have recently 
added twelve nine foot benches to the 
seating capacity of the church, and we 
still need more. We hope soon to begin 
the erection of a new building for St. 
Luke’s. The old church will be moved to 
one side temporarily and the new build- 
ing will be erected, partly on the present 
location. This will give us a prominent 
and commanding site, not quite so good 
as the corner site on the left, at present 
occupied by a Filipino thatched house, 
whose owner refuses to sell except at a 
fabulous price. 


The Rev. H. L. Phillips, in charge of the 
Church Training School for Settlement Workers, 
La Grange, Georgia, writes, December 19, 1912: 


E have every reason to be most 
thankful, for our work is pro- 
gressing very nicely. I feel that we 
have done remarkably well with the 
training school for the first year. It 
would mean a great deal to us if the 
Church would place herself squarely in 
line for this kind of work, for as it is 
we have to encourage women to take up 
this work, then—under very trying cir- 
cumstances—have in most cases to make 
some financial arrangements so as to 
make the course of training possible, and 
naturally have our own work in the In- 
stitute and community to do. I have had 
some seventeen or eighteen applications 
from Parish Benevolent Societies, Mill 
Corporations and Associated Charities 
asking for one of our graduates. From 
this, as well as from other facts there 
is no question but what there is a de- 
mand in the South for the kind of work 
we are undertaking to do. I am hoping 
that within the next year long strides 
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will be taken in making the Church feel 
that our Institution is hers for her use 
in the Master’s Service, rather than 
merely a cherished hope of an individual 
or group of individuals. 


Miss Margaret Hart Bailey, of New York, who 
joined the staff of the Shanghai Mission last 
autumn, writes of her first impressions of St. 
Mary’s School for girls: 


T. MARY’S is undoubtedly a big 
thing, a much bigger thing than I 
had realized. There are apparently only 
three other schools in China that rank 
with it in any way. The curriculum and 
equipment are up to date and excellent. 
The class of girls is very good, and 
grows better every year. The majority 
are Christians and naturally come from 
all classes of society, but there are a 
number of heathen girls, daughters of 
officials and other wealthy and promi- 
nent men. They have good minds, are 
well behaved, attentive and more re-- 
sponsive than I had hoped to find them 
—altogether delightful to teach. There 
are several normal students too, who 
take a two years’ course beyond the reg- 
ular eight years. 

The one drawback, and it is a very 
big one, seems to be the overcrowding. 
There are now one hundred and seventy 
girls in a school that was built for one 
hundred and fifty, and others are being 
turned away all the time. It must be 
bad for them physically to be so packed 
in. There is no study hall, not enough 
class rooms, and the practice rooms 
have to be in very damp, dark quarters 
outside the building. Nor have they 
grounds enough for proper exercise. 

The College is growing constantly, 
and is already much too near the school; 
a difficulty that seems to have been much 
greater since the revolution. The boys 
are more conscious of the girls; brothers 
come to see their sisters more often, and 
when they do there is nowhere for them 
to meet except in the hall, or on the steps 
of the Ladies’ House. Sometimes now 
the same carriage is sent for a girl and 
her brother in the College. The College 
authorities evidently feel that the school 
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should not stay where it is, since they 
object to the putting up of any new 
buildings, and are in sympathy with Miss 
Dodson’s plan for a new St. Mary’s on 
an excellent piece of land which can be 
bought just outside the Compound across 
Jessfield Road. It seems to me that such 
a situation would be splendid—near 
enough to the College and yet quite 
separate from it, and I should think that 
the change would make all the differ- 
ence in the world with the future of the 
school. In fact that it is the only thing 
to do. It would mean that the physical 
condition of the girls would be improved, 
their hours of study better regulated and 
the whole life of the school thoroughly 
systematized. With all these things I 
cannot see why, as one of the oldest and 
leading girls’ schools in China, the 
Church should not be as proud of it as 
of any institution under its care. 


The Rev. Dudley Tyng writes from Hankow, 
China: 


BOUT four years ago a number of 
Japanese in Hankow determined 

to start a Christian congregation. Being 
practically all converts of American Mis- 
sions in Japan, they naturally turned to 
the strongest and only American Mis- 
sion in the city of Hankow, namely, our 
own. Of course Bishop Roots gave them 
every possible encouragement, but was 
able to promise them real assistance only 
on the condition that they put themselves 
under his jurisdiction. To this they will- 
ingly agreed. So when I came to Han- 
kow soon aiter, I was immediately set to 
work to rub up the Japanese of my youth, 
which I thought I had forgotten when I 
volunteered for China, and to take charge 
of the work. It was quite easy, I found, 
to play the organ and to read Morning 
Prayer from a Romanized edition of the 
Japanese Prayer Book. But to make 
even short addresses with my limited vo- 
cabulary was quite another matter. So 
I was glad to relinquish the work a few 
months later to a Japanese evangelist, 
Mr. Tomita. Mr. Tomita stayed with us 
for a year, and as a result mainly of his 
work I was able to baptize five adults and 
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six children, and to present ten persons 
to the Bishop for Confirmation. For a 
year I kept up the work alone, until the 
Chinese Revolution temporarily scattered 
the congregation to the four winds. On 
my return to China from America, where 
I had been working on behalf of the New 
China Fund, I found the flock once more 
assembled. The accompanying picture 
of myself and a few of the congregation 
was taken in front of our Church, the 
Chapel of the Catechetical School, one 
Sunday morning after service. 

The three gentlemen in the front row 
of the picture are respectively, taken 
from right to left, the Japanese dentist, 
the manager of the “Lion Tooth Powder” 
firm, and an army officer. The two ladies 
at the extreme back are the dentist’s wife 
on the right and the wife of the manager 
of the Japanese Bank on the left. These, 
with others of like or humbler condition, 
together with a dozen children, make up 
the thirty Japanese Christians living in 
the Chicago of China. They contribute 
twenty-five yen a month toward the sup- 
port of the Japanese evangelist, giving 
more, perhaps, than any congregation of 
its size in Japan. 
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ROM Anvik, Alaska, the Rev. John 
W. Chapman tells of the kindly 
feeling manifested by white settlers on 
the Yukon toward the Mission. Here is 
a letter from one of the white traders on 
the Yukon: 

SDeariRey, Sir: 

“Happy Christmas and New Year. 
Having heard through the mail man 
that you are short in goods for the 
winter, I am hastening to send a 
mite to show my appreciation and 
good feeling for your past generos- 
ity, and especially for the good work 
you are doing. I beg of you please 
do accept it. I am surely giving it 
to your cause with a willing heart. 
May our Lord bless you. 

“Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) “G, W. Morcan.” 

“Mr. Jerome will give the present 
to you.” 

Mr. Chapman says: “I do not know 
what benefits he refers to, unless it is 
that he had a pair of glasses from me— 
one out of the famous three bushels; but 
I send the letter because it represents 
the attitude of our neighbors toward the 
mission this winter. It contained $25.00. 
We have twenty-eight boarders this 
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winter, and we were short of provisions 
by several tons. Nearly every white 
man for a hundred miles along this part 
of the river has offered assistance, or 
helped us in some way. Both the local 
trading establishments have offered to 
share with us as long as their stock last- 
ed, with the privilege of replacing the 
loan when our spring order is received, 
instead of compelling us to buy at cur- 
rent prices. This is a sacrifice of so 
much trading stock—flour, cereals, etc., 
on their part, and a real contribution to 
the Mission. The Christmas contribu- 
tion more than met our apportionment of 
$50.00, leaving us free to raise an Easter 
offering for Bishop Rowe.” 


A clergyman who recently moved from a con- 
gested district of Brooklyn to take charge of a 
parish in a western town says: 
se HEN I get a little better acquaint- 

ed with the country, I am 
thinking of turning tramp. Every phy- 
sician in town has an auto—and most of 
the ranchmen—but I fear it would be too 
much up-to-date for a parson to have 
one merely from a business standpoint. 
I don’t know that the parson could stand 
it himself.” 


AMONG THE MOROS IN ZAMBOANGA 


EW priests of our Church were privi- 
leged to minister to such a varied 
congregation on Christmas Day as was 
the Rev. Robert T. McCutchen of Holy 
Trinity Church, Zamboanga, Philippine 
Islands. At the ten o’clock communion 
service, there were present Americans, 
Filipinos, Moros and Igorots, Church- 
men, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Congregationalists. The Moros are Mo- 
hammedans. The young people of the 
community were not forgotten. On the 
afternoon of Christmas Day, fifty-eight 
Moro girls, a few of their mothers and 
little brothers, assemb!ed at the guild 
hall of the church to entertain an Igorot 


The missionary, a 5 nurse and three young 
oros 


Santa Claus when he brought them each 
a small gift consisting of a cup and 
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saucer, a handkerchief, a stocking of 
candy and nuts as well as apples and 
oranges. 

Mrs. Robert Smith, wife of the chief 
army paymaster of the Department of 
Mindanao, has worked with these girls 
for over two years but leaves shortly for 
Manila on her way to the United States. 
Mrs. McCutchen is doing all she can to 


care for these girls and hold them to- 
gether until some one comes to devote 
her entire time to the development of 
this part of the Mission. Some of these 
girls are able to make exquisite pillow 
lace, having been taught in the Moro 
public school. Mrs. McCutchen is ar- 
ranging to develop this industry out of 
school hours. 


Holy Trinity Sunday School on Christmas Day 
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THE MEMORY OF THE JUST 


HE Board of Missions at its meet- 

ing on February 13th, adopted 

the following minute with regard to the 

death of the late Associate Secretary and 
directed that it be given due publicity: 


Joshua Kimber, the son of Joshua and 
Rachel Gummere Kimber, was born in 
Flushing, Long Island, on the 31st day 
of December, 1835. After receiving his 
primary education in his father’s school 
he attended the Flushing Institute, the 
Boys’ Boarding School of Samuel J. 
Gummere, of Burlington, New Jersey, 
and the Westtown Boarding School of 
the Society of Friends, of which society 
the Kimbers were members. 

After leaving school he engaged in 
business, but in 1862 he joined the army 
and served throughout the Civil War. 
Shortly after being mustered out he was 
admitted by Bishop Horatio Potter of 
New York as a candidate for Holy 
Orders. 

In 1867 his former employer, Mr. As- 
pinwall, then Treasurer of the Foreign 
Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, nominated him as 
Assistant Local Secretary of that Com- 
mittee, to take charge of the business of 
the office in the absence of the Rev. Dr. 
Denison, who was ill. He was made 
deacon by Bishop Littlejohn on Febru- 
ary 19th, 1869, it being the first ordina- 
tion in the Diocese of Long Island. He 
was advanced to the Priesthood by the 
same Bishop in St. George’s Church, 
Brooklyn, on December 2Ist, 1873. 

During his diaconate, in addition to 
his work in the missionary society, he 
was assistant minister of St. George’s 
Church, Flushing, rendering service for 
thirteen months in St, Paul’s Chapel, 
College Point, and for the whole term 
being in charge of a mission and Sunday 
school at the Town Farm of Flushing. 

In February, 1874, he moved to Rich- 
mond Hill, now in the Borough of 
Queens, New York City, and in the Eas- 
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ter week following organized and be- 
came rector of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Richmond Hill. On All Saints’ 
Day, 1876, his rectorship was termi- 
nated because his duties as secretary of 
the Board of Missions would not permit 
of its continuance. From March, 1873, 
to November, 1876, he was assistant 
treasurer of the Foreign Committee, at 
which later date he was elected its secre- 
tary. He served in this capacity until 
1885, when the Foreign and Domestic 
Committees were reorganized into the 
Board of Managers and he was elected 
Associate Secretary. This position he 
filled with conspicuous devotion until 
May 27th, 1912, when he was retired 
upon his own request. Throughout 
these forty-five years of uninterrupted 
service in this society his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, though varying in charac- 
ter, were discharged with conscientious 
fidelity and with great satisfaction and 
credit to the Board. His carefulness, close 
attention to details, discipline of memory 
and accuracy were the conspicuous traits 
characterizing all his transactions— 
qualities and accomplishments that have 
made his stewardship of the trust con- 
fided to him both useful and honorable. 

The Church, both at home and abroad, 
knew Mr. Kimber. There was not a 
mission where his name was not a fa- 
miliar one, and as the very embodiment 
of faithful and loyal service he was 
everywhere held in high esteem. 

The period of his service covers that 
of the growth of the work of the Board 
from small to great things. The num- 
ber of missionaries employed by the 
Board increased ten-fold during his 
stewardship and the total contributions 
for missions increased in the same pro- 
portion. In the accomplishment of these 
great results, Joshua Kimber bore no 
small part. May the Church be given 
many soldiers of like character and may 
it never cease to remember with grati- 
tude this single-hearted child of God. 


News and Notes 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


PPRECIATIONS of the life and 
work of Mr. Kimber have come 
from all quarters of the Church. The 
most significant are those from the for- 
eign mission field with which he was so 
intimately associated. We quote a few 
of these which our readers will wish to 
See: 

Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, writes: 

“Personally I feel that one of the old 
ties which bound the Missions of the 
present to the early beginnings has been 
snapped, and I also feel that a real friend 
has gone. When I was a young mis- 
sionary Mr. Kimber and I had various 
passages at arms about various mat- 
ters in the China Mission, but he was 
always perfectly fair and I had a real 
liking for his blunt way of doing busi- 
ness which was so straightforward. In 
the correspondence about business mat- 
ters, which extended up to a short time 
ago, 1 always found him prompt and 
business-like and never neglectful of the 
business of the Mission. What he did 
was always thoroughly well done. 

“He himself was probably glad to 
leave this world with the consciousness 
that he had done his best for the Mis- 
sions of the Church, but those of us 
who have known him for a generation 
will certainly miss his greeting when we 
go back to the Missions House.” 


Bishop Brent writes: 


“His age was ‘as a lusty winter, 
frosty but kindly.’ I loved the dear 
loyal-hearted gentleman both for what 
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he was and what he did—I might add, 
the way he did it. In these days of rapid 
changes it is good to think of his long 
life of service with its unbroken record 
of stability. He never set lightly to his 
duty—but lived and loved seriously. 
His desire to understand and drink in the 
enthusiasms and aspirations of a younger 
generation was not in vain.” 

Bishop McKim says: 

“The news of Mr, Kimber’s death was 
no great surprise, but it came as a shock’ 
to us all just the same. The Church 
Missions House will not seem as it did 
without him. Those who were honored 
with his friendship, which was given to 
every missionary, knew that the cause 
of missions and the extension of the 
Kingdom of God had in him a stalwart 
and energetic advocate and supporter.” 

From Bishop Roots comes this mes- 
sage: 

“We thank God for the devoted serv- 
ice of Mr. Kimber’s long life, and pray 
God to give us grace so to follow his 
good example that with him we may be 
partakers of the heavenly Kingdom.” 

Bishop Ferguson of Africa forwards 
a minute adopted by the Convocation of 
Montserrado County, Liberia, in which 
are these words: 

“Through his long connection with the 
missionary work of the Church, Mr. 
Kimber had become intimately ac- 
quainted with the affairs of this district. 
The cordial, patient and sympathetic 
manner with which he corresponded 
with us drew us very near to him. In 
his death Africa has lost a.dear friend.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ECEMBER 29, 1912, will be for- 
ever marked in the Church in 
India as the day upon which the first 
Indian bishop was consecrated. The 
ceremony occurred in Calcutta. The 
new bishop is the Right Rev. V. S. 
Azariah. He will be an assistant to 
Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of Madras, 


HE Reverend S. B. Rossiter, D.D., 
who for several years has had 
charge of the English-speaking Presby- 
terian congregation in Manila, has en- 
dowed a room in the University Hos- 
pital in Manila in memory of Mrs. 
Rossiter, who died on her way from 
the Philippines to the United States two 
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years ago. The room is to be placed 
especially at the service ‘of sick mis- 
sionaries of all communions. The Board 
of Missions and Bishop Brent deeply 
appreciate this generous gift from Dr. 
Rossiter and the spirit of comity and 
consideration which prompts it. 


ORD CROMER has written an intro- 
duction to Down in Darkest Africa, 
recently published by an English mission- 
ary, John H. Harris. The London Spec- 
tator in reviewing the book says, among 
other things: “Missionaries err some- 
times, no doubt, through misdirected zeal 
and well-meaning but mistaken preju- 
dices, but we must protest, with Lord 
Cromer, against the absurd idea—gener- 
ally to be found in uninformed, stupid, 
or cynical persons—that the humane and 
truly Imperial services of missionaries 
do not enormously outweigh the mis- 
takes. Missionaries were at one time 
the chief explorers and geographers of 
Africa, and the greatest of them all, Liv- 
ingstone, could scarcely be matched in 
any sphere of life for high enterprise 
and scientific competence.” 


NE of the interesting features of 
the work connected with Boone 
University Library, Wuchang, is the 
Saturday evening meetings for Govern- 
ment students. Prior to the outbreak of 
the Revolution these had been held regu- 
larly for some time. The Revolution, 
with the events following it, made it im- 
practicable to continue these meetings 
for a whole year, but on October 12th, 
just a year from the time when the 
Revolution broke out, the meetings were 
resumed. Six hundred young men lis- 
tened with great interest to a talk on the 
place of Christianity in national life by 
the Reverend Dr. James Jackson, Presi- 
dent of the University. In addition to 
the students the Chairman of the Bureau 
of Education, and the Chairman of the 
Bureau of Administration were present. 
A fortnight later a second meeting was 
held, with the Reverend S. H. Littell 
giving an illustrated lecture on Oxford. 


News and ; Notes 


Boone under-graduates are not present 
at these meetings except as ushers. The 
attendance is therefore made up entirely 
of Government students and every ef- 
fort is put forth to make them feel that 
the meetings belong to them. 


T the request of Bishop Knight, 
and with the approval of the 
Board of Missions, the Rev. W. H. 
Decker, who has served for three years 
in Panama, has taken up work in the Isle 
of Pines. This is a small island just 
south of the west end of Cuba. Its popu- 
lation is partly Cuban and partly of 
American fruit growers who have in- 
vested most of their ready capital in 
orange and grape fruit orchards. Mr. 
Decker, who holds services at four places 
on the island, writes: “Everything looks 
encouraging and I believe that we can 
do good work here. Two new churches 
are badly needed. If I had $700 I could 
build one in Nueva Gerona, with what - 
the people could give and what the 
Church Building Fund would give. This 
is the head city and chief port of entry. 
It has a large tourist hotel and several 
business houses.” 

Those wishing to help to supply these 
two churches on the Isle of Pines may 
send their gifts to the Board of Mis- 
sions, 


ISHOP Mann in reporting to the 
Board of Missions concerning his 
work in New Mexico during the last 
missionary year says: “I cannot close 
this report without testifying—super- 
fluous though my testimony may be—to 
the universal respect and affection which 
I found for the memory of that gooa 
man who went all over this vast dis- 
trict as its chief pastor. Simple, kindly, 
generous, with the faith of a child, the 
endurance of a woman and the courage 
of a man, Bishop Kendrick taught the 
people of New Mexico that apostolic 
orders and liturgic services are, to say 
the least, no obstacle to the most hum- 


ble piety and the most devoted self- 
sacrifice.” 
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HOP “TEMPLE: ‘says that the 
District of North Texas has lost 
slightly in population during the past 
year, chiefly because material conditions 
have been bad for a number of years. 
The population is almost entirely native- 
born, coming from all parts of the United 
States. The bishop believes there is 
nothing in the conditions to cause per- 
manent discouragement, for the country 
is a good one, and must eventually be 
settled with a good class of people. The 
Church’s work has moved forward stead- 
ily if slowly. 

Bishop Temple, in North Texas, has 
wisely determined not to undertake to 
build churches in new towns until they 
have proved to some extent at least their 
permanency. In order, however, to pro- 
vide some place for worship in such 
towns a church tent has been purchased 
and equipped with folding furniture, so 
that it can be moved from place to place 
where it does not seem wise at present to 
attempt building. There are places, how- 
ever, where buildings ought to be erected 
in the near future and the bishop says: 
“Stamford, Lubbock, Canadian, Has- 
kell, Sweetwater, Coleman—are all 
struggling to erect some kind of chapel, 
but are unable to do so alone. Some of 
them, with the help of $500, could build 
a chapel sufficient for present needs. 


N November t1oth Bishop Brent 
confirmed seven men at the Chi- 
nese mission in Manila. Four of them 
had been baptized some months ago by 
the Rev. H. E. Studley. Three were 
baptized years ago in the Roman Church. 
Mr. Studley says: “Lately many of our 
communicants have been home in China 
but they are coming back now, so there is 
a good outlook for a better attendance 
at the services unless the war which at 
this writing seems imminent actually 
breaks out. If it does I shall be surprised 
if some of our members do not go home 
to fight, for the congregation is intensely 
patriotic.” 
The congregation of Chinese is work- 
ing earnestly to cut down the debt upon 
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the new church; $375 has been given for 
this purpose since September Ist, and 
the total indebtedness is less than $2,500. 


ISHOP MANN, of North Dakota, 
who, under the appointment of the 
Presiding Bishop, has been in charge of 
the District of New Mexico since Bishop 
Kendrick’s death, says: “In my opinion 
New Mexico offers at the present time 
remarkable and singular opportunities to 
our Church, which, if not soon grasped, 
will soon disappear. I believe we have 
a better chance there than in several 
other of our districts—in North Dakota, 
for instance. In New Mexico a larger 
proportion of the people desire our serv- 
ices; the towns are more stable; the 
capacity for self-support is greater.” 


HE London Times, discussing some 
of the recently published returns 
of the last Indian census, says: “There 
are 3,574,000 native Christians in India 
—apart from Eurasian Christians. The 
Roman Catholics still have first place, 
with 1,394,000 adherents, but the ad- 
vance of Roman Catholicism in the 
decade is surprisingly small compared 
with Protestant progress. In the ten 
years the Protestant Christians have in- 
creased by nearly half a million, com- 
pared with the 272,000 increase among 
Catholics. The Baptists have grown in 
numbers from 217,000 to 331,coo and are 
now only a few hundreds behind the 
Anglicans, who take first place with 
332,000—an increase of 26,000 in the 
period.. Congregationalists have made 
very marked numerical progress, espe- 
cially in Southern India, and they now 
have 134,000—an increase of 97,000 in 
ten years. The Presbyterians have added 
120,000, and the Methodists 96,000. The 
total Christian population of India is now 
nearly four millions, or about one in 
every eighty of the 315,000,000 living in 
the great Dependency.” 


ASTERN OKLAHOMA contains 

two cities whose rates of increase 

between the census of 1900 and that of 
I9Io averaged 500 per cent. 
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EN and women to the number of 
200, representing thirteen parishes 
in the Convocation of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, met at St. John’s, Ash- 
ton, on the evening of January 22 for 
a missionary dinner. Admirable ar- 
rangements had been made by the rec- 
tor and his lay helpers. Bishop Perry 
presided and in an opening address em- 
phasized his desire that the Diocese of 
Rhode Island might be in the best sense 
a missionary diocese. The Rev. F. W. 
Goodman, of St. Mary’s Church, Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island, who spent last 
year at Point Hope, Alaska, in order 
that the Rev. A. R. Hoare might have 
his furlough, gave an interesting account 
of some of his experiences and observa- 
tions in the Far North. Mr. John W. 
Wood brought the greetings of the 
Board of Missions, expressed his grati- 
tude for the admirable work done and 
the generous gifts made by the congre- 
gations represented, and told of the ex- 
tent, variety and vital character of the 
Church’s work at home and abroad. 


HE Convocation of the District of 
Southern Florida met at Holy In- 
nocents Church, Key West, on January 
29th. To those who think of this mis- 
sionary jurisdiction as a remote and 
forbidding spot with few encourage- 
ments in the work, the statements made 
by the bishop in his address will be in- 
teresting and informing. 

Bishop Gray commemorates the fact 
that he has been twenty years in the 
episcopate; he has seen the number of 
clergy in Southern Florida grow from 
twenty to forty-six; communicants in- 
creased from 2,000 to 5,000; Church 
property from $150,000 to more than 
$500,000. Instead of five parishes there 
are twelve, together with two self-sup- 
porting missions. The bishop also em- 
phasizes the enormous and continuous 
growth of the district. Tampa, when he 
first visited it a place of less than 5,000, 
has now 60,000, and like advance has 
been made in scores of other places. 
“Moreover,” says the bishop, “during the 
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year just passed the population has been 
flowing into Southern Florida. I have 
not been able to learn the names of all 
the colonies and settlements which have 
opened up in every direction—even in 
the remote Everglades. Men, women 
and children from distant regions are 
flocking into this sunny land. We should 
be the first to answer their call: ‘Come 
over and help us.’” 

In view of these facts the bishop, who 
is in his seventy-ninth year, gives no- 
tice to his Convocation that at the next 
General Convention he purposes to re- 
sign his jurisdiction and asks that a 
younger man be sent to take his place. 
The Church will honor him not only 
for the work he has done but for the 
self-forgetfulness with which he now 
gives place to another. 


T. PAUL’S CHURCH, Milwaukee, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary during the week January 26th to 
February 2d. The first two clergy of 
St. Paul’s—the Rev. L. B. Hull and the 
Rev. Benjamin A. Kerley—received 
part of their support from the Board of 
Missions. At that time Wisconsin was 
included in the immense missionary dis- 
trict to which the Church sent Bishop 
Kemper in 1835. When the congrega- 
tion was first organized services were 
held for a time in the court room. In 
one of his early reports Mr. Hull stated 
that the congregation varied greatly, 
“according to weather and circum- 
stances,’ which seems to indicate that 


characteristics of congregations have 
not changed greatly in seventy-five 
years. Mr. John W. Wood repre- 


sented the Board of Missions at some of 
the anniversary exercises and was the 
speaker at the Woman’s Auxiliary serv- 
ice on January 29th. 


HE Right Rev. Charles P. Scott, 
D. D., Bishop of North China, has 
resigned his see, to take effect October 
I, 1913. Bishop Scott has been in China 
since 1880. He is senior bishop of the 
Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui and chair- 
man of its House of Bishops. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


FTER three months’ trial of the du- 
plex envelopes in the Sunday 
schools of the Nativity and Resurrection 
congregations in Washington, the Rev. 
E. M. Thompson writes that he is highly 
gratified with the results. In both 
schools there has been a progressive 
increase in the three months, and the to- 
tal given for the Church’s mission work 
amounts to $16.91 for the period. If 
the “beginners’ duplex envelopes” had 
not been in use, Mr. Thompson says, 
this amount would have been lost to the 
cause. The offerings for the current ex- 
penses of the Sunday school have also 
increased. “If poor children can do 
this,’ Mr. Thompson asks, “what would 
be the result if all the Church’s children 
were given the opportunity? They 
merely want to be shown the way.” 


IFTEEN members of Trinity Parish, 
Bristol, R. I., have made a canvass 
of the congregation. From 206 resident 
communicants, 131 subscribers for mis- 
sions were secured. The total subscribed 
for general mission work was $378.94. 
Last year, Trinity’s apportionment was 
$241, upon which less than $28 were 
given. Here, then, is an increase of 
more than 1000 per cent. The canvass 
also resulted in just about doubling the 
regular income for parish support. More 
important still, as one result of this ef- 
fort, the rector says more peop-e are 
coming to church. 


HE rector of St. Timothy’s, Massil- 
lon, Ohio, in commenting upon the 
steadily increasing gifts of the congre- 
gation for general mission work, says: 
“The duplex envelope system is the only 
system that could bring the results so 
effectively, because it alone presents the 
cause of missions each week to the indi- 
vidual as a sacred responsibility. It, 
above all systems, emphasizes the need 
of individual giving. It places the whole 
matter where it ought to be placed, and 
where it must be placed if the Church 
as a whole is ever to do its duty. It 


puts the responsibility fairly and square- 
ly up to the individual. It saves the in- 
dividual, while other systems lose him, 
by preserving his self-respect and build- 
ing up his manhood. It is a compre- 
hensive world-wide system, capable of 
adoption anywhere and everywhere, and 
it is this because it keeps before us the 
great vital truth that the Church is larg- 
er than the parish and of infinitely more 
consequence.” 


‘fTXHE duplex envelope has worked a 

revolution in St. Peter’s financial 
interest in the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom,” says the parish paper of St. 
ter’s, Denver. 


CCORDING to=the rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Canton, Ohio, the 
duplex envelope system has done a great 
deal for the finances of the parish. For 
twelve years one of the parish guilds has 
made a pledge of $300 towards parish 
support. The very first year the income 
was sufficient to release the guild from 
the pledge and to warrant an increase of 
current expenses of $300, a total gain of 
$600 for the year. A few months ago 
another canvass was made and the in- 
come was increased another $600, a gain 
of $1,200 in parish support for the two 
years. Offerings for general missions 
last year were $109 as against a best 
previous record of $50. 


HE rector of St. Paul’s Church, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, says that the duplex 
envelope system has been a great ad- 
vantage for the parish besides increasing 
the missionary offerings of the people. 
Although the canvass was made “with 
very moderate enthusiasm, it brought a 
decided increase in pledges,” and en- 
abled the parish to give the full appor- 
tionment. The canvass did the parish 
good, for “it increased our general in- 
come and stirred up interest among 
some people who before were quite in- 
different to the subject. We have two 
treasurers—that is, a separate one for 
the Missionary moneys.” 
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HE people of the Church of the 
Advent, Chicago, heard with satis- 
faction at a recent parish meeting of 
the good things resulting from the adop- 
tion of the every-member canvass and 
the weekly offering plan. For each of 
the three years prior to the adoption of 
these plans the pledged income of the 
parish was $617, $688, $640. The year 
the plans were adopted the income of 
the parish rose to $1,166. The next two 
years have shown advances to $1,398 and 
$1,577. Thoroughly mindful of the fact 

' that the parish becomes stronger by in- 
culcating the spirit of helping others, the 
Advent pledged $200 for diocesan mis- 
sions at the last convention. This was 
an increase of I00 per cent. over the 
previous year. A report submitted to 
the parish meeting showed that the 
diocesan pledge had been paid in full 
and that twenty-five per cent. of the ap- 
portionment had been forwarded to the 
Board of Missions. Another exhibit 
shown at the parish rally revealed the 
interesting information that the bonded 
indebtedness of the Church had been 
reduced $1,100 in two years. The Ad- 
vent has now set a minimum standard 
of $2,500 a year for the parish expenses 
that it may be entirely self-supporting. 


RINITY CHURCH, Houston, Texas, 
has recently acquired a new organ 
and an excellent choir. The rector says 
“this is a concrete example of the prin- 
ciple that a parish remembering others 
will also take care of itself. For nearly 
three years we gave to missions and 
practically did without an organ and a 
choir.” Certainly if a congregation ever 
deserved such improved equipment, Trin- 
- ity Church does. Its offerings last year 
were the second largest in the diocese, 
while its offerings per capita were far in 
advance of those in any other congrega- 
tion, the average being nearly $2 per 
communicant, and the total of $575 be- 
ing $225 in excess of the apportionment. 
Trinity Church is one of the few par- 
ishes in the country where special inter- 
cessions for missions are offered at every 
celebration of the Holy Communion, 
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HE Laymen’s Central Missionary 
i Committee of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh now numbers fifty-seven members, 
representing thirty-four parishes. Par- 
ochial committees have been appointed in 
thirty-four parishes and the weeky of- 
fering plan is now being followed in 
seventeen parishes. Wherever the every- 
member canvass has been made, the com- 
mittee says the offerings for missions 
have been increased from Io per cent. to 
700 per cent., the offerings for current 
expenses have been increased from Io 
per cent. to 100 per cent., and the nuni- 
ber of givers has increased from Io per 
cent. to 190 per cent. The committee 
urges the necessity of following closely 
the methods advocated by the Board of 
Missions and recommends a missionary 
treasurer in every parish so that mis- 
sionary funds may be kept separate and 
forwarded monthly to the treasurer of 
the diocesan and general boards. 


ONFIDENCE in the face of gloomy 
predictions is one of the best as- 
sets for missionary achievement. _ The 
rector of an eastern parish, which has 
been accustomed to give rather largely 
for the Church’s mission work, but 
which last year failed by about $700 to 
give its apportionment, will this year 
triumphantly reach the standard set. 
The clergyman who recently became 
rector of the parish says: “I had been 
told in the most positive manner by the 
vestry and a great number of the con- 
gregation that, for various reasons that 
seemed absolutely valid to the givers of 
them, it would be an impossibility to 
raise the amount asked for. But, un- 
fortunately for the reputation of the 
prognosticators, I failed to grasp the 
weight of their arguments until it was 
too late. I simply said that I never had 
been connected with a parish that did 
not meet its missionary apportionment, 
and that I doubted very much whether 
at my time of life I would be able to 
invent any sort of satisfactory connec- 
tion. The people responded beautifully, 
and we are all as happy as happy can 
be.” 


WITH THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


OLLOWING the method now em- 
ployed by many of the important 
periodicals of this country, we have con- 
cluded not to send out acknowledgments 
of subscriptions from this office. Re- 
ceipt of the magazine by the subscriber 
will show that the subscription has been 
received and entered on our books. The 
following month the change of date on 
the wrapper will indicate when the 
subscription expires. We ask our read- 
ers to take note of this new arrangement. 


LETTER was laid upon our desk 


just before Christmas with the . 


question, “Does THE Spirit oF Missions 
ever make Christmas presents?” We 
shall not tell how we answered the ques- 
tion, but we would like to share the let- 
ter with our readers: 

“For twenty-five years THE SPIRIT 
or Missions has been a visitor to 
my home. Alas, fate has dealt 
hardly with me. I am today home- 
less and moneyless. The wish to as- 
sist is all that I can give, but regrets 
do not fulfil earnest wishes. God 
prosper THe Spirit oF Missions! is 
my earnest prayer.” 

Here, too, is another: 

“Some time ago I wrote the man- 
ager of THE Spirit or MIssIoNs not 
to send the magazine any more, as I 
was not able to pay for it, much as 
I enjoy it. We have met with re- 
verses and are dependent upon a 
small salary. My heart is truly in 
the work, having been connected 
with it for a long period of time, 
but I am unable to keep up my sub- 
scription.” 

It has sometimes occurred to us that 
there may be readers who are looking 
for opportunities such as these to place 
the magazine in the hands of those who 
really desire it. Of course it is quite 
possible for us to send it without charge, 
but this would mean taking that amount 
of money out of the Missionary treasury, 
because the magazine has not as yet 
been quite self-supporting. We can only 
say that if there be any persons who 


would like to give us the pleasure of 
placing a number of subscriptions for 
them, we have abundant opportunity to 
do so. 


UR Circulation Department reports 
that some of our subscribers are 
sending only fifty cents as their yearly 
subscription to THE Spirit or MIssIoNns. 
While in the past from time to time we 
have given inducement to new subscrib- 
ers by making special offers, it should 
not be taken for granted that these spe- 
cial prices were to be considered per- 
manent. The cost of producing THE 
Spirit or Missions will not permit of 
such a low subscription price as fifty 
cents a year, and we would therefore 
ask our good friends, when sending in 
their subscriptions, to remit the full 
amount. 


HE subscription list of THE Spirit 
oF Missions shows that very few 
of our public libraries have it on their 
tables. Readers will be greatly helping 
the cause of the Church if they will use 
their influence in interesting their library 
committees to subscribe for the maga- 
zine. 

Those who are in personal touch with 
the library can do this more readily 
than we. 

Who will help us to interest them? 


N the January issue of THE SpiriT oF 
Missions we appealed to our read- 
ers for certain back numbers of the 
magazine of which we were in need. 
Our friends have been most kind in send- 
ing us many that we asked for, but we 
are still short of the files earlier than 
1870. 

Perhaps other friends could supply us 
with these numbers that we are looking 
for. Packages can be sent by express, 
collect, to the Business Manager of THE 
Spirit oF Missrons, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


VaL AND His Frienps. By Agnes Giberne. So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 15 Tufton Street, S.W., Lon- 
don. 2 shillings. 


CHILDREN AT Pray 1n Many Lanps. By. Katherine 
Stanley Hall. Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York. 75 cents. 


Tue RENAISSANCE IN InpIA, Its Misstonary As- 
pect. By C. F. Andrews. The Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
22 Queen Street, and the Mission Study 
Council of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, 121 George Street, Edinburgh. 50 cents. 


Tue Latter Day Saints, A Stupy or THE Mor- 
MONS IN THE LicHT or Economic ConpiTIONs. 
By Ruth Kauffman and Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Williams and Norgate, 14 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., London. 


Davip Livinestone. By C. Silvester Horne. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 50 cents. 
THe CarHotic ENCYCLOPEDIA. Volume XV. 


Robert Appleton Co., New York. 


Wuy Tuey Fatt. By the Rev. A. T. Robinson. 
Broadway Publishing Co., 835 Broadway, New 
York. $1.50. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Val and His Friends is a welcome ad- 
dition to our children’s library of Mis- 
sions. Miss Agnes Giberne has given us 
a delightful boy hero, Val, in a charming 
setting of English country life. The chief 
interest of the story, however, centers about 
a little Brahmin. His father, a Christian 
convert, has endured severe persecution 
from his people who hold that he has be- 
trayed them. The lad, Nancu Ram, has 
been brought over the Kali pain (black 
water) by a benevolent official, but the 
journey has involved loss of caste. The 
story tells how he is weaned from the 
superstitions which his native priesthood 
consider the proper “food for babes” 
among the ignorant masses of India, and 
how he is taught the Gospel. The descrip- 
tions of Indian customs and superstitions 
are clearly detailed and the numerous 
illustrations are interesting. The moral of 
the book is that the thin line of skirmishers 
sent to attack the 60,000,000 steeped in 
blackest heathenism need not only rein- 
forcements but the financial backing of 
those who profess a belief in the command, 
“Go ye into all the world.” 
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Children at Play in Many Lands is a 
boon to those who are trying to devise 
missionary entertainments for children. 
The author, Miss Katherine Stanley Hall, 
trained more than two thousand children 
to play the games in the streets and scenes 
of the “World in Boston.” In order to do 
this she made a collection of the games 
characteristic of the children of various 
nations. This little volume is the fruit of 
her experience. The illustrations by Spen- 
cer Baird Nichols greatly increase the use- 
fulness of the book by showing the games 
in action and by suggesting graphically the 
arrangement of the costumes. The last 
chapter is devoted entirely to the latter sub- 
ject, giving clear and simple directions for 
the making of American Indian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Indian, Persian, Turkish 
and Burmese children’s dresses for both 
boys and girls. We recommend Miss Hall’s 
volume to those who wish to give an enter- 
tainment which will be easy as to training 
and properties, useful in stimulating the in- 
terest of the children and profitable in 
teaching them something of the manners 
and customs of the lads and lassies of the 
mission field. 


Two Mission Study text-books dealing 
with Christian work in India have recently 
been published by the various Missionary 
Societies in England and Scotland under 
the auspices of the United Council for 
Mission Study. The Outcasts’ Hope, by 
the Rev. Godfrey Phillips, is of a simple 
and concrete character, and deals largely 
with village life and work. The Renais- 
sance in India, by the Rev. C. F. Andrews 
of the Cambridge Brotherhood, Delhi, is 
“devoted to the discussion of wide prob- 
lems of missionary policy,’ and appeals to 
“the smaller but more influential class of 
students and educated people.’ Mr. An- 
drews’ theme is the awakening to a na- 
tional consciousness, and the consequent 
unrest which is making the present so 
crucial a time in India. The first part of 
the volume is devoted to a problematic 
study of conditions and to a discussion of 
the significance of the excitement, political, 
social and religious, which exists not 
alone in India, but throughout the East. 
The latter half of the book treats of 
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Christian missions in India in the light 
of these conditions. 

In view of the discussion of Dr. Kin- 
ney’s Mission Study text-book on Mor- 
monism, which occupied these pages in 
September and November, it is interesting 
to note another volume relating to the Mor- 
mons which has lately been published in 
England. The Latter Day Saints, by Ruth 
Kauffman and Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
is “A Study of the Mormons in the Light 
of Economic Conditions,” as its sub-title 
indicates, “written by citizens of the United 
States to give British readers an account of 
the Mormons, their faith, their marriage 
system, their history, their political in- 
fluence and their economics and to find and 
set forth the causes for all these.” The 
authors have succeeded in their purpose re- 
markably well. They have gone about 
their study in a scholarly way; they have 
quoted from original sources whenever pos- 
sible; they have appended a _ suggestive 
bibliography and a full index and have 
withal made the volume interesting and 
readable. Although they “recognize the 
absurdity of the Mormon religion” they 
are able to see the good, actual and poten- 
tial, in the “Saints” and in what they have 
accomplished. The real value of the book 
lies in the fact that Mormonism is not 
taken out of its context, but is studied in 
relation to the economic and religious con- 
ditions of the time in which it originated 
as well as in connection with present con- 
ditions. 

The fifteenth volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia has now been issued. We 
have already commented in these columns 
upon the former volumes, but we are glad 
in welcoming this, the last number except 
the Index, to express again our appre- 
ciation of the scholarly and interesting 
manner in which most of the articles are 
written and of the excellence of the print- 
ing and the illustrations. In a time when 
religion is too apt to be disassociated from 
life and our present civilization is treated 
as the result-merely of human intelligence, 
it is reassuring to see a volume of such 
scope and scholarship deal with subjects of 
varied character from the Christian 
point of view. From the standpoint of 
Mission Study the Encyclopedia is useful, 
for it is always difficult to secure literature 
dealing with Roman Catholic Missions, and 
here we find a store of information other- 
wise almost unprocurable. 
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The Making of Modern Crusaders, or 
the Study of Missions in the Sunday 
School. 

This little book is the first publication 
of a general character put forth by the 
Educational Department of the Board 
of Missions. Many books have been 
published by this department, but they 
have been those of the regular study 
courses. The present volume of about 
a hundred pages was prepared by the 
Mission Study Committee of the Gen- 
eral Board of Religious Education, the 
Revs. W. E. Gardner, A. R. Gray, R. P. 
Kreitler, S. U. Mitman and Herman 
Page, and Mr. J. J. Greenough. The 
book stresses the importance of mission 
study in the life and training of the 
child. The introduction is by Bishop 
Rhinelander of Pennsylvania, and sounds 
a high note, for he asserts that “any 
Sunday school which does not shape its 
whole curriculum with a view to pro- 
ducing missionary Christians is not edu- 
cating its children in the Christian faith.” 
This contention is well sustained in the 
remainder of the volume. The titles of 
the chapters furnish the best epitome of 
the book. They are as follows: Neces- 
sities for the Study of Missions in the 
Sunday School; Missionary Material; 
Activity that will Train the Missionary 
Spirit; Missionary Addresses; Mission- 
ary Hymns and Prayers; Missionary 
Offerings; The Annual Missionary Serv- 
ice; Missionary Reading; The Bible a 
Missionary Book; Missionary Recruit- 
ing; Missions the Basis of Church Loy- 
alty. This last chapter is particularly 
striking; it shows conclusively that loyal 
churchmen, in the large sense, can only 
be produced by the missionary propa- 
ganda. In an appendix there appear a num- 
ber of illustrations showing the methods of 
work, with half-tone pictures of maps, 
charts, etc. 

The little volume is a real compen- 
dium of information and suggestion, and 
represents the results of years of experi- 
ment and observation bv individuals ex- 
pert in their several departments. Every 
priest and teacher in the Church should 
have and study it. Its small price of 
20 cents, postpaid, makes this possible. 
Address the Educational Department, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


CUBA HONORS A BENEFACTOR 
A MEMORIAL TO THE LATE BISHOP WHIPPLE 


ENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, 
sometime Bishop of Minnesota, 
was known throughout the Church as 
the Apostle to the Indians. It is not so 
generally known that to him is due the 
beginning of the work of our Church in 
Cuba and the growth of its early years. 
This came about, humanly speaking, by 
chance. Asked by the Church to inspect 
the work in 
Haiti, Bishop ‘ 
Whipple set out 
for that repub- 
lic by the way 
Ore Cuba bts 
finding it im- 
possible to se- 
cure a passage 
between the 
islands he was 
obliged to re- 
main for some 
time in Havana. 
The same sense 
of justice which 
had led him to 
champion the 
Red Man _ im- 
pelled him to 
CAIRO WD lnc 
cause of those 
foreigners in 
Cuba not of the 
Roman __ obedi- 
ence. He found 
the conditions 
appalling. The religious ibae which 
Spain had granted to her other posses- 
sions had not been extended to Cuba 
and the many foreigners in the island 
had to live and die without Church 
privileges of any kind. This was more 
than the bishop could stand, and he 
made arrangements for a Church 
service on the Sunday following his ar- 
rival. Inhibited from doing this he 
transferred the service to the United 
States warship which was lying in the 
harbor. The following Sunday, being 
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again inhibited, the valiant bishop made 
up his mind to ignore the powers ecclesi- 
astical and held a service in the house 
of the British Consul-General. Subse- 
quently he secured subscriptions from 
the various consuls and prominent busi- 
ness men, with which to send a priest of 
our Church to the island. This was 
practically the beginning of our work in 
Cuba, in which 
Bishop Whipple 
never ceased to 
take an active 


interest. 
It is fitting 
then that the 


Church in Cuba 
should keep 
green the mem- 
ory of her early 
friend. On the 
Feast of the 
Nativity, 1912, 
there was 
shown for the 
first time in 
Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Ha- 
vana, the altar 
and reredos 
which are a me- 
morial to Bish- 
op Whipple. At 
present only the 
brick founda- 
tion of the 


is laid. The reredos—save for 


altar 
some decorations in color which would 
not show in a photograph—is practically 


complete. It was designed by the 
architects of the Cathedral, and harmon- 
izes with the Spanish Colonial style of 
the Cathedral. The work was done by 
a young Spanish architect, Sefior An- 


.tonio Villar, who carved the small fig- 


ures on the choir stalls of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York. It 
is interesting to know that Sefior Villar 
has applied to be admitted as a postulant. 


THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
MISSIONS 


February 11 and 12, 1913 


HE February meeting of the Board 

of Missions, preceded by that of 

the Executive Committee, was of un- 

usual importance and brought together 
a large number of the members. 

On Tuesday, the 11th, the Executive 
Committee was in session practically 
the entire day, settling many items of 
important business and discussing mat- 
ters which were later to be presented to 
the Board. Among the questions deter- 
mined in the session were the following: 

Permission was given the Rev. J. 
Hubard Lloyd to appeal to friends in 
America for $1,500 for building a parish 
house in Fukui, Japan. 

Requests from many quarters for ad- 
ditional appropriations were reluctantly 
postponed until the schedule for the new 
year is considered, it being felt that 
larger appropriations for the regular 
work at this time were impossible. 

The resignation of Miss H. D. Driggs 
for many years the faithful and efficient 
head of Hooker School, Mexico City, 
was accepted with an expression of high 
appreciation for her long devoted ser- 
vice. 

Miss Violet Whitbeck was appointed 
head nurse at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Ponce, which is to be reopened by Dr. 
Crossman, appointed at the last meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 

A proposal to inaugurate a law de- 
partment at St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, was considered, but in the judgment 
of the Committee the establishment of it 
was thought premature. 

Miss S. C. Tomlinson, who was for 
two years an efficient nurse at Anking, 
China, but was called home by family 
reasons, being now able to return, was 
sent forward. 


Following the adjournment of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, committees on the 
new apportionment and upon Organiza- 
tion and Administration held important 
sessions, and prepared further matters 
for presentation to the Board, which 
will appear in the record of proceed- 
ings. 


On Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, 
in the Chapel by the President, assisted 
ure, the Holy Communion was celebrated 
in the chapel by the President, assisted 
by the Rev. Arthur R. Gray. At the 
close of this service the members as- 
sembled in the Board Room where the 
roll was called and the minutes were 
read. The attendance was most gratify- 
ing, 31 members present, and the Eighth 
Department being the only one unrepre- 
sented. In addition to the regular mem- 
bership Bishops Horner and Partridge 
and the secretaries of the First and 
Second Departments were in attendance. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a con- 
dition not so favorable as had been 
hoped. Up to this time the monthly re- 
ports have shown an advance over the 
gifts of last year, but the receipts to 
February Ist indicated a decrease from 
all sources of $11,627.41. The fact is 
not necessarily significant or serious at 
this time in the year, though of course 
it is regretted that we should be behind 
our record at any time. Comparing the 
receipts of to-day, however, with those 
of three years ago, it is encouraging to 
note that the gifts are $106,000 more 
than they were then, and the majority 
of this increase has come from parochial 
giving. This is a demonstration that the 
Church is making a real advance. 

Among the legacies reported by the 
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Treasurer is a large one,coming from 
the estate of Miss Mary Rhinelander 
King, which results in the sale of the 
King homestead on Long Island, and will 
add nearly $200,000 to the reserve de- 
posits of the Board. 

A proposal having been made by a 
New York real estate firm looking to- 
ward the exchange of the present Church 
Missions House for another building to 
be erected elsewhere, the committee 
which has had the matter in hand re- 
ported adversely upon it, which report 
was adopted. 

The financial situation and the present 
deficit were considered, and a resolution 
introduced by Dr. Mann at a previous 
meeting of the Board, which has been 
under consideration, was adopted. It 
contemplated the securing of gifts from 
individuals throughout the Church for 
certain sums and for a period of years. 

An appeal from the Bishop of the 
Philippine Islands for support in estab- 
lishing a hospital. at Zamboanga, for 
work among the Moros, was sympathet- 
ically received by the Board, but it was 
deemed unwise under present conditions 
to open a new work of this character, 
and the bishop was so informed. 

Property readjustments in the district 
of Kyoto were considered, and the neces- 
sary amount voted to reimburse Bishop 
Partridge for all personal expenditure 
made by him as bishop of that district, 
and to secure the possession of property 
needed for mission purposes in Kyoto 
and Nara.. 

Among the resolutions and memorials 
presented was one by Bishop Francis 
concerning the Rev. Arthur R. Morris 
of Japan. Mr. Morris was the first 
priest to go to the aid of Bishop Will- 
iams, and spent his entire life in Japan- 
ese work—and always at his own 
charges. At his death a legacy for the 
extension of Christianity in Japan was 
left to the Board. The following resolu- 
tion was passed: 


Resolved: That the Board of Missions 
has learned with great regret of the death 
of the Rev. Arthur R. Morris, one of the 
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Church’s pioneer missionaries to Japan, and 
desires to record its deepest appreciation of 
Mr. Morris’s forty years of devoted service 
and his many benefactions to the mission, 
and that a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare a minute on the services rendered by 
Mr. Morris to the Church, to be published 
in THE Spirit oF MISSIONS. 


The Board was informed of the sud- 
den and sad bereavement of the Bishop 
of Minnesota in the loss of his wife on 
Shrove Tuesday, and passed the follow- 
ing resolution of sympathy: 


Resolved: That the Board of Missions 
has learned with deep regret of the great 
loss that the Bishop of Minnesota has sus- 
tained in the sudden death of Mrs. Edsall 
and desires to express to him its heartfelt 
sympathy at this time of his bereavement. 


A memorial from the Fourth Mis- 
sionary Department, the gist of which 
is contained in the following resolution, 
was presented and argued before the 
Board by Bishops Nelson and Horner, 
and the Rev. Mr. Phillips of La Grange, 
Georgia. The resolution of the Council 
read. ; 


Resolved: That the Board of Missions 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society be, and hereby is, memoralized to 
accept in large degree the cost of carrying 
the knowledge of Christ to the Southern 
mountaineers as a special department; and 
that to encourage and co-operate with the 
Board in putting this resolution into effect 
specials now accruing for this work be 
turned over to the Board to become a part 
of the total appropriation for this object so 
soon as reasonable guarantee can be given 
that no work now maintained shall lapse 
or be caused to cease. 


The Board listened with great inter- 
est to the presentation of this case, and 
referred the general subject to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, with a view to dis- 
covering whether the work suggested 
might not be taken up by the Church in 
her corporate capacity. 

A minute prepared under the direction 
of the Board in memory of the late As- 
sociate Secretary was then read, adopted 
by a rising vote and directed to be spread 
on the minutes. (See page 184.) 

The by-laws were amended so as to 
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enlarge the number of the Executive 
Committee from eleven to fifteen, in or- 
der that at least one member might be 
chosen from each of the eight missionary 
departments. There are to be five bish- 
ops, five’ presbyters and five laymen. 
Mr. Robert C. Pruyn was elected to fill 
the place of Mr. George Wharton Pep- 


per, resigned. To fill the vacancies 
created by the amendment, Bishop 
Rhinelander of Pennsylvania, Bishop 


Nelson of Atlanta, Dean Davis of St. 
Louis and Archdeacon Emery of San 
Francisco were chosen. 

The Committee on Apportionment pre- 
sented its report recommending that the 
total appropriation be the same amount 
as last year, the details of the distribu- 
tion of the same to be referred, with 
power, to the Executive Committee. In 
connection with this report the Board 
took up the question of the change of 
date of the fiscal year, and decided to 
adopt the plan making the fiscal year 
close November 30th instead of August 
3Ist. The details of carrying this out 
were referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Previous to the adjournment for 
luncheon brief addresses were made by 
Secretaries of the First and Second De- 
partments. Adjournment was taken at 
one o’clock, when at the invitation of the 
Rev. Mr. Sedgwick and his wife the 
members of the Board and all visitors 
were made welcome to a luncheon served 
in the rectory of Calvary Church, next 
door to the Missions House. This fea- 
ture of the meeting was a most delight- 
fil innovation and greatly appreciated, 
as was shown by the resolution passed 
just before the Board adjourned. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration presented by 
Bishop Harding of Washington. This 
set forth most urgently the need of the 
immigrants and the great opportunity 
which they present for Christian service 
and evangelization. At the close of this 
report the following resolution from the 
Third Missionary Department was pre- 
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sented and referred to the Committee on 
Organization and Administration. 


Resolved: That a Committee of the 
Board of Missions be appointed to prepare 
a draft of a Canon authorizing the Board 
to form a Bureau of Immigration, and that 
the President of the Board be requested 
to introduce the same at the next meeting 
of the General Convention, and to urge its 
adoption. 


The other matters of the report were 
to be taken up in detail later. 

The final and the most important work 
of the Board was the consideration of 
the report of the Committee on Or- 
ganization and Administration. For this 
purpose the Board resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, and discussed 
the important features presented. After 
two hours of serious consideration and 
discussion the committee arose and re- 
ferred the matter back to the special 
committee with direction to proceed to 
the further elaboration of a report which 
might be acted upon at the May meeting 
and presented in due course to the Gen- 
eral Convention. Inasmuch as no formal 
action was taken by the Board, nothing 
can yet be given out for publication, but 
they contemplate requesting the General 
Convention to make certain important 
changes in the methods and the canons 
governing the missionary work of the 
Church, and the methods in which it is 
carried forward. 

At 5 P. M. the Board adjourned to 
meet again on May 14th. 


WANTED—COPIES OF THE 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


ISHOP GRAVES desires to secure 
a complete file of THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions for the library of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai. So far it has 
been impossible to secure the complete 
volume for 1850. If any reader of THE 
Spirit oF Missions has the issues of 
that year, or for any of the months of 
that year, Bishop Graves will gratefully 
receive them. His address is Jessfield, 
Shanghai, China. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS CON- 
CERNING THE MIS- 
SIONARIES 


Africa 


Miss Margaretta S. Ridgely, returning 
on furlough, sailed from Monrovia by 
the steamer “Professor Woermann” on 
January ist and arrived at her home in 
Baltimore, Md., on January 25th. 

Miss Sarah E. Conway, who sailed from 
Liverpool on November 2oth, arrived at 
Cape Mount on December 3d. 


Alaska 


Miss Orah D. Clark, appointed in place 
of Miss Effe L. Jackson, who has been 
transferred to Allakaket, reached Anvik 
the latter part of August. 

Miss Lily Grace Holmes, who was ap- 
pointed on December roth, is to leave her 
home at St. Paul, Minn., on March 3d 
and sail from Seattle by the steamer 
“Mariposa” on March roth for Valdez. 


Brazil 


The Rev. and Mrs. C. H. C. Sergel, re- 
turning after furlough, expect to leave 
Wellington, New Zealand, by the steamer 
“Remuera” on March 6th, which is due 
to arrive at Rio de Janeiro on March 
29th. 


Cuba 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on February 11th the resignation 
of Miss Sarah C. Thurston of Havana 
was accepted, to date from February tst. 


Hankow 


Mr. J. W. Fell, returning after leave 
of absence because of illness, sailed from 
Southampton, Eng., on January 14th and 
expected to arrive at Shanghai about 
February 24th. 

Miss A. M. Clark, on regular furlough, 
left Hankow on January roth by the Si- 
berian route. 

Miss L. L. Phelps, who sailed from 
Vancouver on December 26th, arrived at 
Shanghai on January rsth. 


Kyoto 


The Rev. James J. Chapman, returning 
after regular furlough, with his family left 
Washington, D. C., on February 21st and 
sailed from San Francisco by the “Tenyo 
Maru” on March Ist. 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


Mexico 


At the request of Bishop Ayes the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. R. Y. Barber as 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Monterey, in 
place of the Rev. E. A. Neville, was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee on 
February 11th. ? : 

At the same meeting the resignation of 
Miss Henrietta D. Driggs, as Principal of 
the Mary Josephine Hooker Memorial 
School, Mexico City, was accepted to date 
from February 1st, and the resignation of 
Miss Ethel B. Strawn, because of illness, 
was accepted to date from January 13th. 

Miss Tinie Tarver McKnight reached 
Mexico City on December 12th and began 
her duties as School Principal in the Mary 
Josephine Hooker Memorial School. 


Porto Rico 


At the request of Bishop Knight the 
following appointments were approved by 
the Executive Committee on January 14th: 
The Rev. Harvey P. Walter of Reading, 
Pa., as missionary at Ponce, and Dr. Ly- 
man Weeks Crossman of New York, as 
physician in charge of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Ponce. Dr. and Mrs. Crossman sailed 
from New York by the steamer “Brazos” 
on February 15th, for San Juan. 

At the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions on February 12th, at the request of 
Bishop Knight, the appointment of Miss 
Violet Whitbeck of Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
nurse in St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, was 
approved. 


Shanghai 


At the request of Bishop Graves the ap- 
pointment of Cecil Dabney, M. D., of Rider 
O., Baltimore County, Md., was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee on 
January 14th. 

Bishop .Graves expects to leave Shang- 
hai on March 29th, via Suez, and to be 
away from the District until after the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Dire S23 Lincolnwone resularetune 
lough, left Shanghai January 3d, via 
Peking, Moscow and London, and arrived 
at New York on February 14th. 

Mrs. F. R. Graves, Miss Elizabeth W.- 
Graves, Miss Lucy J. Graves and Miss 
Josephine M. Graves, returning after fur- 
lough, sailed from New York by the 
steamer “Prinzess Irene’ on March Ist for 
Genoa. 

Miss Edith Clara Piper and the Rev. 
Henry Augustus McNulty were married in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wusih, on Janu- 
ary 2d. 

Miss Eleanor Mary Landis and Mr. Mill- 
idge Penderell Walker were married in 
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Trinity Cathedral, Tokyo, Japan, on De- 
cember 26th. 


The Philippines 
Mrs. Anne Hargreaves, who arrived at 


Manila on September 17th, has been sta- 
tioned at Besao, near Sagada. 


Tokyo 


The Rev. A. W. Cooke, on regular fur- 
lough with his family, sailed from Yoko- 
hama by the “Shinyo Maru” on February 
2oth. 

The Rev. P. C. Daito, at the request of 
Bishop McKim, has been granted permis- 
sion by the Board of Missions to appeal 
for Specials for St. John’s Church, Tokyo. 
He sailed from Yokohoma by the steamer 
“Persia” on February 8th and arrived at 
San Francisco on the 25th. 

Miss Ada H. Wright, who sailed from 
London on October 26th, arrived at her 
station, Mito, on December 12th. 


Wuhu 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on February 11th the resignation of 
Howard F. Smith, M. D., was accepted to 
date from December 15th, 1912. 

Miss Mary Reed Ogden, who sailed from 
Vancouver on December 26th, arrived at 
Shanghai on January 15th. 

Miss Elizabeth Barber, returning af- 
ter furlough, left Baltimore, Md., on Janu- 
ary 8th and after visiting relatives in Pas- 
adena sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer “Manchuria” on the 23d. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
ing missionary meetings, the fol- 
lowing list of clergy and other mis- 
sionary workers available as speakers 
is published. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to re- 
quests to speak upon the Church's gen- 
eral work at home and abroad. Address 
each officer personally at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Secretaries of Departments 

I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, Danbury, 
Conn. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

lit-fRevs G. Cy Fr Braténahl; Db 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
1D) (C- 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VIL, Rev. hi Percy: Silver, Boxe3iz, 
Topeka, Kan. 

VIIt. Rev. GC. Huntuig) 1942, Ei 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Brazil 


Rev. John G. Meem. 


Japan 
Rev. J. C. Ambler, of Tokyo. 


Porto Rico 
Rev. F. A. Warden, of San Juan. 


Spokane 
Right Rev. L. H. Wells, D.D. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rev. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent, and 
the Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va. The Rev. A. B. 
Hunter and Mrs. Hunter, of St. Augus- 


tine’s Raleigh, N. C. 

N attractive new poster in two col- 
A ors has been prepared by our busi- 
ness manager, calling attention in an ef- 
fective way to THE Spirit oF MIssIoNs. 
One of these should have a place in 
every parish house, Sunday-school room 
or church porch. Heads of Auxiliaries, 
promoters of missionary meetings, Sun- 
day-school superintendents and rectors, 
may obtain these free on application to 
this office. 
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Our Readers and Advertising 


DVERTISING plays an important part in your every- 
day life. What would the hundred million inhabi- 
tants of this great United States know about the Kodak, 
the phonograph, the automobile, the player piano, the 
foods and hundreds of other things if it were not for ad- 
vertising? 

As advertising has grown in importance it has advanced 
in reliability and reputability. The conscientious publisher 
to-day admits to his advertising pages only that which he 
would be willing to commend personally to his friends. 

There are associations of publishers, advertisers and 
advertising agents whose constant efforts to raise adver- 
tising to a higher moral plane and to eliminate the unde- 
sirable, have accomplished far-reaching results. Honest 
advertising is the only kind that pays. Profits come from 
satisfying the reader, not from fooling him. Advertising 
to-day is the great sieve which shakes out the false and 
retains the true. 

The advertising pages of any periodical which exercises 
a conscientious admission censorship are of great value to 
the reader. THE Spirit oF Missions has now arrived 
at that point in its circulation where it can be very useful 
to the advertiser and at the same time render a real service 
to its readers. We are inviting the patronage of adver- 
tisers of recognized integrity, on whose statements you 
and we may rely. 


We ask your co-operation in making Tue Spirit oF 
Missions’ advertising pages effective. You will benefit 
from this service and you can contribute materially to its 
efficiency by making use of it and by mentioning always 
the magazine in your correspondence with its advertisers. 
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THE WoOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


WOMEN WORKERS IN JAPAN 


eae must have been a great raid this Lent upon the shelves of our publica- 
tion department at the Church Missions House, for all the classes studying 
Japan must have wanted the Foreign Section of the Annual Report of the Board 
of Missions to use with their text-book, ‘Japan Advancing—Whither?” So these 
students are already familiar with the names of the Japan missionaries, given, in 
this pamphlet, on pages 53, 54. There we find recorded in the Missionary District 
of Tokyo the names of nineteen single women, in that of Kyoto thirteen, making 
a total of thirty-two, of whom twenty-one are supported by. the United Offering 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Our study has given us a good idea of the country 
and also of the people of the country among whom these women work, the con- 
ditions in which they live and the methods they pursue, but we plan in these 
columns of our March magazine, while the classes are still going on, to give 
extracts from recent letters, that shall bring our missionaries and their work even 
more closely to our minds, asking for each one individually the prayers of the 
Auxiliary students and of all others who shall read of them in these pages. And 
are there not some among these students, to whom the study of Japan shall have 
meant a call to service there? 


OPENING COUNTRY WORK 
FROM SENDAI 
By Alice Fyock 


It was Monday, a school holiday, and 
the one time in the week for our at- 
tempt, when Miss Newbold and I start- 
ed on a pioneering expedition into the 
country. With us were Sui San, of 
Maebashi, a first-year student in the 
Bible Training School, and Yashui San, 
a graduate of the same school and one 
of the workers in the kindergarten. 


Hara no machi is one long street, 
across rich rice fields, ready for the har- 
vest. May the people there be like them! 

Presently there comes along an old 
obasan (grandmother). I fumble at 
my tracts, and to her surprise step be- 
fore her. “Please take this.” “What 
is it? What’s all this?” she says, draw- 
ing back and putting her hands behind 
her. “It’s all right, grandmother; please 
take it.’ “Thank you,’ she mumbles, 
making a polite bow as she passes on. 

There in the distance we see the trees 


We left the school in high spirits, for 
the call of the country and of the un- 
reached ones in the villages had long 
been loud in our ears. Now at last we 
could obey the “Go ye” to these country 
people. 

Outside the city, at the end of our 
first hour’s walk, we began to inquire 
for Yoshida. No one had ever heard 
of the place. We kept on and came to 
a village. “But this is Yara no machi! 
Please, where is Yoshida?” “Yoshida? 
We don’t know.” “What is the name 
of the next village?” “Oh, do you 
mean that? That’s Tukuda.” “Thank 
you very much.” 


and thatched roofs—Tukuda at last! 
Just as we enter this village, of one 
hundred and seven houses, a group of 
cows with their calves comes along, and 
they, rather than we, attract the eyes 
and hold the attention of the stray chil- 
dren. But here are some observing us. 
“Will you kindly tell us where we may 
find a place to rest?” “I am sorry, but 
there is none in this village.” This sad 
news at noon, after two hours’ walk; 
but on we go, and at last stop at a place 
where they steam sweet potatoes (a del- 
icacy here). The adjoining room is a 
barber’s shop, but we ask, “May we rest 
here?” “Please come in,” is the answer. 
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A piece of matting is spread down, and 
tea is served. As we begin our lunch- 
eon the girls ask for a possible place in 
which to open a Sunday-school. Back 
and forth fly questions and answers, all 
in dialect strange to my untrained ears. 


“Teachers, please rest a little, and we 
will go to see if we can find a suitable 
place.” So we linger, until getting into 
talk with a little girl, we decide to go 
to see the schools. Here is the school, 
and here are the children, and here is 
all the excitement we had expected to 
create before. See them rush along the 
irrigating ditch; shut your ears to the 
racket, for ten-year-old boys have no 
thought of ear comfort. We see the 
disturbed teachers gather, who, as we 
go in, take us to the principal, and some 
one commands silence. It is as strange 
and sudden as the former noise. All 
disappear, though some eyes are seen 
peering through the ground glass. The 
teachers are friendly, but as our girls 
have joined us, we politely say, “We've 
been a trouble and will now take our 
leave, but please when you come to 
Sendai come and visit our kindergar- 
ten.” “Thank you—please don’t go. 
Just tone, cup: of ; teas first.” “Indeed; 
we've been a great trouble. Thank you.” 
And just as the tea appears, we disap- 
pear. Let us hope these teachers are 
not opposed to Christian teaching, for 
if they are, our work may be a failure 
before we can begin—or, rather, we 
shall have one more obstacle to over- 
come. Back we go with the girls, while 
they tell us of two possible places; but 
the men are all away at work in the 
rice fields, and of course no woman can 
decide such a question as renting a 
room. However, we arrange with the 
woman at the sweet potato shop. She 
will be our go-between, and secure a 
place, obtain terms, etc., and send us 
word by Thursday. 

Thursday—no word; Friday, Satur- 
day noon—no word. We will go any- 
way, and do what we can. Four o’clock 
The. postal’s ere; shall I). reads it, 
Sensei (teacher) ?” 
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“Thank you for your recent kindness. 
We have found a very nice place. 
Please come. Sunday without fail!” 
So we briefly translate, although polite 
forms take many more words. 

Sunday, and we are off again across 
the same lovely fields—Mr. Cooke pre- 
pared to talk to the older people, if they 
come, the girls ready for the children. 
The woman at the sweet potato shop 
has everything cleaned to receive us, 
and gives us welcome, but being anxious 
to see the real place we make off and 
find two splendid rooms in the home of 
an employee in the village office. The 
children are told of the meeting at one, 
and scatter to spread the news. After 
luncheon Mr. Cooke goes for a walk to 
see the little village, and is followed by 
some larger boys who mimic the for- 
eigner’s actions. “Let’s go together,” 
he says, and unexpectedly the boys step 
up alongside. “Ah, you are a joker, I 
see,” says Mr. Cooke. “What, mee 
Yes, lam!” ‘“Here’s a handful,” thinks 
Mr. Cooke, but as soon as all are gath- 
ered in, there’s no sign of disturbance, 
even with sixty-five children crowded 
together, when only the names of those 
who can sit down are taken—the others 
must stand outside. Three classes are 
formed, “Jesus loves me” is taught, the 
lessons are begun, and with deep grati- 
tude to God a new work is opened, in 
His name and to His glory. 


PROGRESS 
By Elizabeth G. Newbold 


Just now we are all busy and eager 
over our Christmas preparations. It is 
evidently going to be a big event for 
the children in the little country village 
where we have just begun work. The 
children who can sing practise their 
songs with some pleasure, and the whole 
company sit quietly and patiently while 
the others are being trained. The 
twenty grammar school boys in my class 
have each memorized a text, which, said 
in rotation, gives some of the early pro- 
phecies, God’s revelation as the Al- 
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mighty, and then the Christmas story 
ending with “Glory to God in the High- 
est,’ said in concert. 


Six young men who are attending 
the upper school in Sendai also come 
regularly and want to have a part in 
the program. One wants to give a recita- 
tion, and one is going to entertain us 
with a violin obligata. Is it not a lovely 
spirit? Yesterday they asked if they 
could have a Christmas-tree; we said 
if we could get a tree and some cedar 
boughs, we could come out early with 
ornaments and decorate the rooms and 
trees. These young men also asked if 
there would be any objection to their 
coming to the celebration at the church 
in Sendai. Any objection! We all, 
and the Japanese girls who go with us, 
enjoy this work so much that each time 
we say to one another, “The six miles 
grow shorter and shorter,’ and one of 
them yesterday said, “Why, I walk now 
without thinking about it at all!” We 
take our luncheon with us, and have a 
cozy time over the brazier, warming 
our fingers, eating our sandwiches and 
oranges, and telling each other stories. 


Yesterday was a cold, snowy, stormy 
day, so by half-past twelve there was a 
clamoring horde outside, remarking as 
they made peepholes in the paper shoji, 
“Oh, they are eating their lunch.” “Yes, 
the foreigner is there.” “Oh, see what 
she is doing now.” Laughter is a good 
sauce for any meal, so we finished in 
short order, and decided, since the whole 
Sunday-school was waiting outside, they 
might as well be allowed to come in- 
side, and those blessed children stayed 
contented and interested two mortal 
hours, practising songs, hearing the 
story for the day, and making plans. 
They entirely forget I am a foreigner, 
and talk with and to me, and crowd 
around me quite as though I were not 
an alien. That does warm the cockles 
of your heart. Yesterday for the first 
time I showed them the Perry pictures 
of the Shepherds and the Magi, and I 
wish you could have heard their “Ohs” 
and “Ahs!”’—“That’s Joseph.” “There’s 
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Mary.” “Oh, see the little Baby!” 
“That's Kirisuto Sama.” I also gave 
them an outline map of Palestine, told 
them how little the country was, but it 
was so famous, and they told me why, 
and then I asked if they could trace that 
map by next time, and eagerly they vo- 
ciferated, “Dekimasu!’ “We can, we 
can!” and reached out for it. It looks 
as if I would not have any trouble get- 
ting expression from them, does it? 


A-SOLITARYo-DAY (IN 
YAMAGATA. 
By Bessie Mead 


When your letter came I was eating 
my lunch—a Japanese one—so perhaps 
it might be just as well to begin in the 
middle of the day and tell you what I 
had to eat. On a black lacquer tray, 
there were, at my left, a bowl of rice, 
at my right, a soup with tofu in it (that 
is squares of something which looks like 
custard, but is really bean-curd), and be- 
sides these a dish made of bits of beef, 
mushrooms and onions cooked together; 
also a relish of some daikou stems, with 
a little grated dried fish over them. 

You must not think that I eat noth- 
ing but Japanese food. It just hap- 
pened this way today, and I thought it 
might be interesting to hear about it, 
because it is so different. But really I 
like Japanese food, and eat it quite often 
—and it’s very economical! 

Now I will go back to the beginning. 
At a quarter to eight, just after I had 
finished breakfast and scanned the daily 
paper (that is, the day before paper, 
which comes from Tokyo), my family 
of nine assembled in the study and we 
had Japanese prayers. After that, on 
some days I go at once to the kinder- 
garten, but today I did not. There was 
still unfinished preparation for my talk 
tomorrow at the women’s meeting. I 
had written an address on “The His- 
tory of the Israelites in the Wilderness 
as Applied to our own Lives,” and in- 
tended afterward to say a few words 
about the Auxiliary, but on thinking it 
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over it seemed to me wiser to give this 
up and write more fully about the Aux- 
iliary, as the women here do not yet 
seem to understand it very well. And 
so I was rearranging and copying and 
correcting and studying my Japanese 
until lunch time. 

The first work this afternoon is an 
hour’s instruction of a young girl for 
Confirmation. Her father and mother 
are both Christians, but the father, I 
am afraid, does not understand much 
of what he has undertaken, and does 
not attend church at all. Such Chris- 
tians are among our most difficult prob- 
lems. One cannot lay too much stress 
on the preparation of those who are to 
receive Baptism and Confirmation. 

Then I must make several calls to 
finish inviting the people who I think 
may come to tomorrow’s meeting. 


By this time it will be about time for 
a light evening meal. Then in an hour’s 
time the Bible women, our kindergarten 
teacher, my servant and his wife and 
children will come again to close the 
day with family prayers. At the end 
of prayers I give a few minutes to the 
instruction of the children. They can 
say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments beautifully 
now, and know the books in the New 
Testament in order and the Old as far 
as II. Samuel. They are learning a 
text from each book in the Old Testa- 
ment now, and if once in a while I omit 
the recitation, they say in a disappointed 
tone, “Sensei, isn’t there any learning 
by heart tonight?” They are also very 
fond of hymns. 

I should say that my experience in 
Church work at the Heavenly Rest since 
I was fifteen, was of more help to me 
than almost anything, but it seems to 
me that all the training I ever received 
in any way in my life has been a help. 
And then, in helping me to get along 
and be comfortable in places which 
might else have been very uncomfort- 
able, I should say that whatever I 
learned about housekeeping made all 
the difference in the world. For in- 
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stance, I had to keep house in one place 
for six months, without any kitchen. 
And I have had to train two servants 
who didn’t know how to do even Jap- 
anese cooking properly. What seems to 
me almost a sine qua non for a mis- 
sionary is some knowledge of music. 
But one ought to be able to play hymns, 
at least. 

THE TESTIMONY OF A FELLOW MISSIONARY 

There is not one single least little 
thing that you ever did at home, from 
darning stockings and doing the laundry 
to Church embroidery, that is not only 
“useful,’ but each and every item is 
likewise “most useful,’ for at the time 
at which it is needed, there is no one 
else to do it, and you have to do it, even 
to teaching singing when you can’t 
carry a tune yourself! You can’t know 
too much of anything for use out here. 
But, of course, over and above all of 
that I give a very real and personal 
thanksgiving every day that I was en- 
abled to have the benefit of the training 
in a Church Training School before 
coming out. I feel this so strongly that 
it is one of my constant prayers that the 
Board may be led to see the necessity 
also to such an extent that they will 
not only have the rule in their code, but 
live up to it; so that not a single worker 
will ever be sent to any part of the mis- 
sion field without having first had the 
benefit of a full course at one of our 
Church Training Schools, and this for 
three reasons: 

1. That she may be better fitted to do 
her share of the great work. 

2. That she may be better prepared to 
meet the real difficulties and trials that 
she will meet here. 

3. That she may not be such a trial to 
the people who have to live with her, if 
she comes out with no training. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The New York Training School for’ 
Deaconesses, 419 West r10th St., New 
York, and the Church Training School 
and Deaconess House of Pennsylvania, 
708 Spruce St. Philadelphia. 


A LETTER FROM A MISSIONARY TO AN IN- 
QUIRER THINKING OF WORK IN JAPAN 


AM so glad to hear that you are con- 
sidering the possibility of coming to 
Japan to help us. How much we need 
you! So many stations vacant, and, of 
course, it is a heavy burden for the 
Bishop to carry. Kindergartens are 
particularly needed, as the whole empire 
is wild on the subject, and it is impos- 
sible to get teachers enough. We have 
also had instances of direct results from 
the kindergarten work, and it is one of 
the best ways to enter the homes—the 
small child is monarch there. And they 
are so loving and affectionate, and re- 
spond so eagerly. Oh! if you want to 
make your life count the very most, you 
will never be sorry if you “come over 
and help us.” 

Japan has done so much in fifty years 
that people in America are apt to forget 
how much there still is to do. They 
are at the point now, past the thrill of 
pioneer days where China now is, where 
it takes a strong pull, a long pull, a pull 
all together and downright hard work 
to help them over the last bit of the 
road into the freedom and glory of a 
national Church. Just think how we 
struggled for the national Church at 
home, and yet we had the heritage of 
ages of Christianity back of us! Japan 
is advancing surely and steadily, but a 
Japanese girl said to me: “Oh, we need 
help so! The old people go to the tem- 
ples because it is custom and because 
they have a good time, but their religion 
and life are separate; and the young 
people believe nothing. They need to be 
taught.” Dr. Nitobe said that the states- 
men were grieved at the fearful state 
of morals, and in face of the fact that 
their code of morals produced no re- 
sults, were concerned to know how to 
save their young people, and, “I think,” 
(said Dr. Nitobe) “they need Chris- 
tianity, if you will help us.” The field 
is not so heroic, there are no physical 
hardships to endure, and so the new 
workers are few. When people get fired 
with enthusiasm for missions they seem 


to want only a spectacular field, and so 
now, oh, so few, come to Japan. But 
I can assure you that in Japan you will 
have plenty of mental and spiritual hard- 
ships, which I think are far harder to 
bear, only they are not apparent to the 
naked eye. So don’t come unless you 
are prepared’ to “climb mountains,’ and 
you know Van Dyke says, “Every moun- 
tain is an invitation to climb; the dif- 
ficulties in the way but add zest to the 
victory.” 

But it is also well to know something 
about mountain climbing before under- 
taking it, so I do hope if you do feel 
the call strong upon you to help us, you 
will first go to one of the Training 
Schools, for it will make an incalculable 
difference both to you yourself, to your 
co-workers and to the work. It makes 
me shudder when I know of anyone go- 
ing out without training, for I know, oh, 
don’t I know, what it will mean! The 
two years spent in training will quad- 
ruple results here. It’s not particularly 
what you learn about the Bible and 
Prayer Book—most of us have a good 
deal of that anyhow—it’s the learning 
how to live and work together and to 
adjust yourself to varying personalities 
from varying environments; and when 
you come to live en famille with a 
person you never saw before, and whose 
antecedents and environments are a 
blank to you; well, you will be mightily 
thankful then, I urged you to go to a 
training school. 

My last word is, that though there 
are heartaches and loneliness and dis- 
couragements, they are as a mist that 
vanisheth away and is lost when you 
once have the joy of seeing the beau- 
tiful light of a Christian soul shining 
in eyes that were darkened by heathen- 
ism before your teaching was received; 
and if you do believe that Jesus Christ 
is a Saviour for all people and is to- 
day working in his Church to bring all 
nations into the Kingdom of God, do 
come and help us, who are so few and 
weak, to spread the glorious news. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE WOMAN’S AUX- 
ILIARY AS DISCUSSE D¥Ag ETE 
JANUARY CONFERENCE 


‘WHE January Conference, on Thurs- 

day the 16th, was preceded by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, at 
9.30 a. m., in the chapel of the Church 
Missions House, Bishop Lloyd being the 
celebrant. At ten o’clock, in the Board 
Room, representatives from the follow- 
ing dioceses responded to the roll call: 
Bethlehem, one; California, one (visi- 
tor); Connecticut, five; Long Island, 
four (one Junior) ; Newark, nine; New 
York, seven (one Junior); Pennsyl- 
vania, two; Massachusetts, one; West- 
ern New York, one. 

Mr. Wood gave a brief review of cur- 
rent events. Miss Emery, who had just 
returned from an Auxiliary meeting in 
Vermont, reported that in that diocese 
conferences are beginning to supplant 
the old style of meeting, with good re- 
sults. Deaconess Goodwin reported hav- 
ing made sixteen addresses in South 
Carolina, where the Auxiliary and the 
Junior Department are thoroughly alive, 
and where she had found several volun- 
teers, one of them a Japanese girl stu- 
dent, who hopes to return to her own 
land as a missionary. 

The Long Island branch extended a 
general invitation to the Missionary In- 
stitute to be held in that diocese in Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. Markoe, of Pennsylvania, 
who had visited St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
and St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, spoke in 
the highest terms of the devoted, conse- 
crated work being done by those in 
charge of St. Augustine’s, and of the 
change wrought among the students at 
St. Paul’s, making a marked difference 
in the moral tone of a whole county. 
Miss Franklin of Connecticut had en- 
hanced the pleasure of a vacation trip 
to Southeastern Alaska, by visiting some 
of the mission stations, and told how 
spotless, bright, and thoroughly attrac- 
tive she found the mission buildings, 
especially the hospital at Ketchikan. 
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Mrs. Sawyer, President of the Newark 
branch, then took the chair, and con- 
ducted a conference on “The Literature 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary,” the aim be- 
ing to consider the present available 
literature on missions, its adequacy, and 
the best use to be made of it. The fol- 
lowing questions were discussed: Do 
we need literature in the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary? What kinds of literature are 
available? Is this all we need? Which 
kind have you found most helpful? How 
can we get such literature more widely 
used? What does the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary hope to accomplish by the use of 
literature? Miss Richards, of Newark, 
set the discussion going by asking the 
question, “If every leaflet were taken off 
the printing press and no more were is- 
sued, would anything happen to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary?” No one sug- 
gested trying the experiment, but some- 
one promptly said that another leaflet is 
needed to help us use the ones already 
existing, and the discussion of this point 
resulted in a recommendation that a re- 
quest be made to have printed, each 
month, in THE Spirir or Missions a 
classified list of all available leaflets of 
the Board, the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Junior Department, giving a descrip- 
tive title as well as the number of each, 
such a list to be constantly revised and 
kept up to date. 

Other suggestions were that all the 
leaflets on each subject should be bound 
together or made up into packages and 
an index kept; that the United Offering 
leaflets and certain Junior leaflets should 
be revised, making them fewer in num- 
ber and more appropriate; that more 
statesmanlike leaflets should be available 
for enlisting the sympathy of the educat- 
ed modern woman; and that if a charge 
were made for certain larger leaflets 
they might perhaps be more highly val- 
ued and more conscientiously read. 
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It was also suggested that before each 
meeting of a diocesan branch a commit- 
tee of Juniors should be appointed to 
sort the leaflets and see to it that each 
parish branch represented received a 
complete set of those on hand, with the 
understanding that they should be kept 
on file, that more might be called for as 
needed. The plan of scattering leaflets 
broadcast does not commend itself to 
many people. We want the leaflets to be 
read. Any officer addressing a meeting 
should be prepared to tell what leaflets 
on the subject being presented can be 
found at the Missions House, making 
sure that her hearers anderstand what 


and where the Missions House ts. Do. 


not forget that often leaflets may mean 
much to far-off country parishes and 
isolated places, opening a vision of what 
is going on and bringing a real blessing 
to lonely people. 

More careful use may be made of di- 
ocesan papers and magazines and of par- 
ish papers; a_ publication committee 
might be formed in every diocese and 
parish to provide information for the 
diocesan and parochial papers, also a 
diocesan correspondent be appointed to 
bring the most important points about 
the Auxiliary work before Church- 
women generally, through The Church- 
man, Living Church, Southern Church- 
man, and other general Church papers. 

Suggestions with regard to the Spirit 
or Mtssions:—A secretary in every dio- 
cese to increase its circulation; each 
parish to subscribe for several copies to 
be lent; groups of four women to sub- 
scribe together, paying twenty-five cents 
each; send the magazine to hospitals in 
order to bring the needs of the fields to 
the attention of the nurses. A motion 
was carried that the officers’ deep ap- 
preciation of the Spirit oF Missions be 
conveyed to the Editor, together with 
a plea for its appearance the first in- 
stead of the middle of each month. 

Missionary books for parish libraries 
should be read by a committee before be- 
ing placed on the shelves; they should 
be made returnable within a given time; 
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they might be given out after Lent serv- 
ices. Do not make the wrong use of mis- 
sionary books and text-books. Do not 
read “Japan Advancing” while people 
sew, though Mrs. Bacon’s “Japanese 
Girls and Women” might be used in this 
way. Get people’s interest in missions 
aroused through books to be found in the 
public libraries. 

The end and aim of all missionary lit- 
erature is that it shall bring forth a re- 
sponse from the heart of the one who 
reads it. 

It was suggested that the Interdenomi- 
national book for next year, “The King’s 
Business,’ which is to be a book on 
method, might be used as a text-book, 
with a supplementary book on our own 
work. 

A committee composed of Miss Rich- 
ards and Mrs. Howell, of the Newark 
branch, and Miss Crosby, of California, 
was appointed to bring further sugges- 
tions on this subject to the April Con- 
ference. 

On motion it was decided that future 
conferences should begin at 10.30, pre- 
ceded by a celebration of the Holy Com- 
‘munion at 1o A. M., in order that more 
officers from out of town might be able 
to be present at the Service. 


TO DIOCESAN OFFICERS 


The conference in March will be held 
on Thursday, the 27th (the third Thurs- 
day in the month being Thursday in 
Holy Week), and will follow the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, in the 
chapel of the Church Missions House, 
the hour for the service being 10 o’clock, 
The subject for the conference is the 
“Relation of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
Other Organizations of Women within 
and without the Church,” and it will be 
presented by the Long Island branch. 
Any communications upon the subject 
from branches that cannot be personally 
represented at the conference will be 
welcome, and may be sent to the Secre- 
tary in advance. 


| THE JUNIOR PAGE 


ONT BRANCH NOd 
ENOUGH 


T is so easy to feel satisfied if we can 
get a branch, one branch, in a par- 
ish, but unless the branch includes all 
ages, which is apt to be very unsatis- 
factory, there will be many left out by 
the plan of only one. We must try to 
have as many branches, chapters, or sec- 
tions as necessary. It is a pleasure to 
report such a parish in West Texas: 
“Here in Christ Church we now have 
three branches; the girls from seven to 
twelve, the Bishop Elliott branch—girls 
from fourteen to sixteen—and the older 
group, seventeen to twenty-two. These 
girls meet once a month, are very faith- 
ful and seem interested. Of their own 
choice they are taking the Spirit oF 
Missions to study, as they wished ‘to 
begin at the beginning.’ ” 


REPO Se) Sue SING eed be 
JONIORCAUXLEIARY 


WISH some of those who are skepti- 

cal about boy Juniors and indiffer- 
ent about Junior work anyway could hap- 
pen in unexpectedly at one of the Junior 
meetings in this parish. Directly from 
school the boys and girls hurry to the 
parish house, and four o’clock they be- 
gin work. Usually there are thirty-two 
Juniors, from eighteen years down to 
five, and there are about as many boys 
as girls. The big boys are busy at the 
workbench and with jig-saws, the little 
boys sandpapering the puzzles as the big 
boys saw them, preparing cigar boxes for 
the big boys to make doll’s furniture, and 
some of them making straw hats of 
braided raffia prepared by the real little 
boys. The strands of raffia are nailed 
against the wall, and the smallest chil- 
dren braid them. Then the little girls 
make school-reins, and bags for the boys’ 
puzzles, and string-bead necklaces. The 
big girls, around a large table, dress dolls 
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and make workbags and other useful 
articles. It is a busy scene and the time 
fairly flies. 

At quarter to six, work is put away 
neatly, the roll called; then all sing 
hymn 574, second tune, even the wee 
ones who cannot read. The big boys 
take turns in leading the service—the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Junior Collects— 
and, still on their knees, the children, 
even the big ones, sing softly, “Jesus, 
Tender Shepherd, hear me.” I asked one 
of the big boys, a lad of seventeen, after 
the meeting the other afternoon, when 
the boys had been particularly busy mak- 
ing crosses of wood, if he really liked the 
work after being in school all day. His 


face brightened as he said: “Indeed I 
do; why it’s fine!” 
EXCHANGES 


T has always been a pleasant thing 
about the Junior work that the lead- 
ers are anxious to ask and to give each 
other all the help possible. In the last 
year or two Institutes have grown in 
popularity, and it has been very delight- 
ful to know of the way different officers 
have helped in Institutes outside their 
own dioceses, some of which have been 
entirely for the Junior Auxiliary and 
others “joint” ones. In this way the 
Educational Secretary of Southern Ohio 
taught in the Woman’s Auxiliary for the 
Fifth Department in Chicago and in the 
Junior Institute, Kentucky; the Junior 
Educational Secretary of Maryland and 
the Junior Educational Secretary of 
Newark in Washington; while the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Secretary went to 
the Maryland Institute, and the Presi- 
dent of the New York Junior Auxiliary 
helped in the Bethlehem Institute. There 
are, of course, others who have done 
such work, and in order that we may 
have some idea of how much interchange 
there has been, we shall be glad to hear 
from them about this. 
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A LIST“ OF LEAFLETS 


Africa 

Our Liberian Episcopate. 

The American Church in West Africa. 
Alaska 

*The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 

The Church’s Message and Mission in Brazil. 
China 


Our Foreign Medical Work by Women 
Among Women. 


pee Training School for Bible Women, Han- 


ow. 

The Bible-Woman in the China Mission. 

The Training School for Bible Women, 
Shanghai. 

The China Mission. 

New China and the Church. 

*St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai. 

What the Postmaster Did Not Know. 


Practical Ideals in Medical Missions. Dr. 
Jefferys, 10c. 
Missionary Enterprise in China. Chester 


Holcombe. 
Business Side of Missions. 
Indians 
St. Elizabeth’s Indian Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls on Standing Rock Reser- 
vation, S. D. 
Japan 
*The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
Mexico 
Mexico: The Land, the People and the 
Church. 
Negroes 
The Church Among the Negroes—The 
American Church Institute for Negroes. 
St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Black Man’s Need. 
The Philippines 
*The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 
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quest has been made that a list of the available leaflets be published in The Spirit of 
S, corrected from month to month. All literature noted hereon may b 
the Literature Department, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Those preceded by an asterisk are recent publications. 


e had on applica- 
Order by number and de- 


United States 

The Church in North Dakota. 
Miscellaneous 

Prayers for Missions. 

Four Definitions. 

Mid-day Intercession for Missions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object and 

Yet Give to the Apportionment? 


Women in the Mission Field. Bishop Graves. 

*The Why and How of the issionary 
Budget. 

The Church and the World. 

A Few Facts. 


Things Accomplished. 
Does It Pay? 
*The Apportionment, How to Treat It and 


How to Meet It. Rhinelander. 
Statesman’s View of Christian Work 
Abroad. Taft. 
Concerning Specials. 
How Shall I Vote? 
Churchmen in the Laymen’s Missionary 


Movement. 

Diocesan Committee on General Missions. 

Missionary Committee. 

Forward Movement. 

It Won’t Work With Us. 

They Did It. 3 

Is There Any Substitute for the Organized 
Canvass? 

The Forward Movement in a City Parish. 

Suggestions to Leader in Every Member 
Canvass. 


1117-19 Pledge Cards—Forward Movement Sets. 


1120 
1121 
1122 
1301 
3055 


2 
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Weekly Offerings for The Church’s Mission. 
A Message to Men. : ; 
System in Church Extension. 
Why Believe in Foreign Missions. : 
Catalogue of Publications. [Educational 
Department. ] 

The Sunday School 
A Litany for Children. ; 
*The Sunday School Offering. 
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On the Duties of Diocesan Officers. 

A Suggested Form of Constitution. 

A Message to a Weak Branch. 

Prehistoric Days of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

How Can I Help? 

Why Should I Be a Member of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary? 

Sweet Amy (a story for those preparing a 
missionary box). 

A Bit of History. 5c. each; 50c. per dozen. 

A Cause for Thankfulness and a Fresh Cam- 
paign. j 

An Auxiliary Campaign. 

On the Window Shades. 

Some Thoughts for the New Year. 

Lessons on the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


United Offering 
The United Offering, What It Is. 
The United Offering, How it Grows. ; 
Who and Where Are Our United Offering 
Missionaries. 
The Mighty Cent. : 
Giving Like a Little Child. ; 
What Mary Saw: A United Offering Story. 
An Offering of Life. A 
Alethea’s Call: A United Offering Story. 
Our Gift of Thanks. 
What Do You Think? ; 
A Study of the United Offering. ‘ 
The Spiritual Value of the United Offering. 
B De Manning. 


T6med New Year’s Letter. 


THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


What It is; Where It Should Be; How to 
Organize It. 

One Army—Two Departments. 

Junior Pamphlet No. 1. On Prayer. 

Suggestions for Junior Missionary Study. 

The Kingdom: A Missionary Catechism. 

Little Formica and His Brothers. 


Mother Church and Her Juniors. Mission- 
ary Play. = 

The Sunset Hour. A Missionary Play. 
5c. each; 50c. per dozen, 

Collects. 

Membership Cards. 10c. per dozen; 50c. 
per 100. 


United Offering 


uniors and the United Offering. 
he Youngest Juniors and the United Offer- 
ing. 
Wanted: Sentries for the Outposts. 
*October 9, 1913. ; ; 
*Young Women and the United Offering. 
WANTED: One Young Woman from Every 


Diocese. 
Babies’ Branch 


Origin of the Babies’ Branch. 
The Babies’ Branch. 

The Babies’ Branch—To the Leaders. 
The Babies’ Branch—To the Members. 
*Little Helpers All Aboard! 


The 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO. APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in forty- 
three dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to pay the 


salaries of thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary workers, domestic 
and foreign; also two general missionaries to the Swedes and three missionaries 
among deaf mutes in the Middle West and the South; and to support schools, 


hospitals and 


orphanages. 


With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and sent to him, 


Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the 


following from September ist, 1912, to February 1st, 1913. 


| 


| Apportionment| Apportionment 
for Domestic | Amount for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, | September 1st, MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, 
DISTRICT | September 1st, 1912, to DISTRICT September 1st, 1912, to 
1912-13 Feb. 1st, 1913 1912-13 Feb. ist, 1913 
Department I Department IV 
Connecticut........ | $ 56,680 $ 9,905.99 Alabama $ Teo! $ 430.81 
Maines ateecanes site 5,014 871.38 Atlanta 4,720 698.78 
Massachusetts...... 74,250 21,787.69 East Carolina. . 3,600 365.98 
New Hampshire. . 5,465 1 t725 26 Florida 4,442 1,306.21 
Rhode Island.......| 18,286 4,943.09 Georgia 4,054 171.86 
Wermont.c7 mua ners | 4,604 | 819.68 Kentucky ues oor 7,633 1,876.81 
W. Massachusetts. . .| 13,426 | 2,793.51 Lexington:o. aes 2,340 | 279.49 
-- \ Lowisiana . 4.600.083 Toho!) 1,658.08 
Ways) 42,293.60 ||Mississippi.......... 4,813 | 680.65 
North’ Carolinas... Sea 590.50 
Department II | South Carolina...... 7,194 855.30 
pwc a Ney Rael eleva 6,944 fie 
Albany meee 26,043 3,573.74 sheville..........- 2,503 | 371.73 
Central New York... 21,208 | 3,821.91 ||Southern Florida... . 1,869 59.95 
Pong islandin.sa:..4| 63,597 7,540.62 pe 
Newarlon Grease 40,050 6,892.34 70,655 10,501.08 
New Jersey......... 25,860 4,870.96 
NewaYV Orkin aon. - 266,650 46,085.72 
W. New York....... 25,643 3,306.91 
IPOrtouRicO, ies one he 189 | 10.00 
ee | 
469,240 | 76,102.20 
Department III Department V | 
Bethlehem......... 16,049 Dea Ona Chicago... ncaaesnae 45,327 6,046.07 
Delawares...decaso+% 4,951 679.70 Fonds Lacan... 3,635 258.64 
Easton..... 2,566 266.60 Indianapolis........| 4,494 | 368.66 
iy Spaene cemin as oc 5,328 401.97 Marquette. ....,.252 2,060 | 107.15 
Harrisbune. ca acs ce 10,462 1,148.22 Michigan, san. cemens | 16,399 3,561.91 
Maryland. .2- 05%. « 29,053 6,043.54 ||Michigan City....... 2,501 187.92 
Pennsylvania....... 157,970 26,989.43 Milwaukee.......... 14,460 940.62 
Pittsburgh. 5-1 28,587 SAS dS 2\ an |OUIOs paca n et iene 26,017 1,814.99 
Southern Virginia... 15,601 PAE Ela AAS Quincy ne 2 ood 566.25 
Varginia.’-agiicesr 14,600 | 4,629.87 Southern Ohio...... 13,990 | 3 o924.95 
Washington........ 24 61S 4,301.01 Springfield......... 3,158 276.85 
West Virginia...... 6,415 2,056.23 W. Michigan........| 5,687 | 833.41 
313,195.79) 54,558.12 140,080 42 
if 


18,495. 
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Apportionment Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, 
DISTRICT September 1st, 1912, to DISTRICT September 1st, 1912, to 
iS 1912-13 Feb. 1st, 1913 1912-13 Feb. 1st, 1913 
Department VI Department VIII 
Coloradosice suas | .§ 10,410 $> 336.7 @aliformian nc «sien $ 10,997 $ 548.65 
Daluth yc e4 . 2,943 637.29 Los Angeles.....:.. 11,672 818.98 
WOWa Seievatte nines - 8,415 437.82 Olympia ca. ase 4,470 416.22 
Minnesota...... BPE 13,052 832.44 Oxegontcr ee ant: 3,402 691.31 
Montana wes ooo 2 4,362 494.75 Sacramento.........] PB tsey) 322.26 
Nebraska. ........+. 5,007 614.81 Hlaskan ia byte oe 1,000 PURA® 
Keamevy once nce 1,780 245200 Arizona caess.ce es oe 818 115.05 
North Dakota...... 1715) 97.00 ||Eastern Oregon..... 664 8.05 
South Dakota....... 3,300 1354. Si7mliiHonolulu. nen onsen 1,900 16.70 
Western Colorado... 610 48.77 Gao oceans cine 1,389 76,09 
Wikvowaiter oes Sage 1,501 925 70m tiNevadaqesce ss concn 1,003 165.60 
—- San Joaquin...<.... 1,028 301.43 
53,095 5,192.36 Spokane... svt auc oe Lae 407.53 
———|The Philippines..... 500 17.50 
13200 aah Ae er here ar, 889 25.00 
‘ 44,041 4,203.87 
| INS REO eee 420 137.50 
Department VII Brazilian cmeee tea: 250.) ohh ewatsenke 
3,421 199.04 ||Canal Zone......... le arereueresevstvee 75 
Arkansas es. ngs or 2,439 224.92 OURS i va oi ore se S40 ie 0k weteotunrs 
Wa llaser wai esas 3,955 481.46 ||Greece Rah athe Sine renee SANA fers Brin Scr ae 
Kam SAS ie 2 ensues «ar 6,172 AGO-SS mel PLAitt ere totems alll Gonteliawng ele Cle) emcee 
Kansas City cs. one 13,574 1,814.09 Plame cesses. 4 BS 0. ae aceaneenmere is 
MOSSOUTI Gee nee. 5,250 1,183.01 VOTO font ern s 160) Ni Mee ect 
MI OXAS Se dn wis rane eee 1,975 382;00) PiliMexiconss..cc2 ce oe 2 420 2.50 
Wiest, Texas ..+5- 941 1222505 | hanghaiy. /ao ene DSO) Ay wes cars eusteouats 
Eastern Oklahoma. . 964 174.21 ARG AON Ge wee Sox $30 | ween een 
New Mexico........ 298 41.80 AAG o be eee ence ae ec aes Bll erento s. 435-0 6 
North Texas 1,110 155.81 European Churches..| 1,680 240.59 
Oklahoma... eee 940 258.93. \\'Foreign Miscellen, .2)| ~ sie stent ano 84.07 
Salina enn ne | 
== 41,039 5 907 253 | 4,600 576.41 
TOtHb cs caekr « $1,313,670 $217,428.59 
To Feb. 1, To Feb. 1, 
Source 1913 1912 Increase Decrease 
fee EOLA CON STESATIONSH wine ono n ste cps bee > sage $163,384.03 A WP Reece by 2. ar er $ 9,435.25 
2 Ci Royeouctavehing tel vey ues hoe Sunn hay BAAR Siaren 25,870.71 23,438.88 S2 RASA ABS) Meteors herve 
Ore LOM DUNG AV-SCHOOIS So. aie ernie ee ie wees 4,128.95 HNO Opie oc? Bwnecolonmeen ass 3,271.63 
4 Prom Woman's Auxiliary. 2.2.24. no. 24,044.90 SOG ATA Daim Menor isa tree 6,429.64 
PE OICLINLCTO SD fh acid wie aheonsens 2 6040 a vl Sis 36,070.61 32,323.68 4052.95. “au cia iemelene 
be eviscellaneous 1heMmis.. i, ce sales ie ole naa 1,917.62 893.27 { O2Z4ESS— lnrrettert 
4 Bay st 18 eye ok nertin oe eRe eRe REP Pe $255,722.82 S260 paseo mle innis a ela ack $11,627.41 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering...... 30,000.00 TOR OUCORGLIN | ROO Ree Roan Meeks riata.ortv0.0 
BOCAS rire were 0) aie! = ie ore here) ar ereae (WOR. CMAN) aera $11,627.41 
SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1912, TO AUGUST 31ST, 1913 
Amount Needed for the Year 
1, To pay a ropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad............-.. $1,372,113.90 
2: To Feolace Raseive Funds temporarily used for the current work...........-.+++.0+5: 197,633.12 
NOWANL, «5 ao Go mE BS ofan no ES CROPS GRO Ce, Bace RER NN 0 Lei aaa $1,569,747.02 
Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations....--.+..-- 6+ .e eee eee eee eee eee 285,722 pee 
Amount needed before August 31St 191322156. ree tt cee ete eel ee teens $1,284,024.20 
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EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. 


FACULTY 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Dean 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care, and Liturgics 


Rev. Henry Sylvester Nash, D.D. 
Literature and Interpretation of the 
New Testament 


Rev. Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, 


Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 


Rev. Edward Staples Drown, D.D. 
Systematie Theology 


Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn 
Ecclesiastical History 
Rev. Hughell EK. W. Fosbroke, D.D. 
History and Religion of Israel 


Mr. Robert A. Woods 
Sociology 


Mr. William Alden Paull 
Music and Reading 


Access without charge to Harvard Univer- 
sity libraries and many courses of special 
lectures. Men prepared to meet present prob- 
lems, theological and social. Opportunities 
for city mission work in Boston under ex- 
perienced direction. 

For Catalogue or other information apply 
to the Dwan. 


Che General 


Cheological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. 
Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 


The regular Course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments.- 


Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 
Columbia University. 


Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 


For details address 
THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square. 


The Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 


Rev. WILLIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., 
Dean. 
Systematic Divinity. 
Rev. A. D. HEFFERN, D.D., 
New Testament Literature and 
Language. 
Rev. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
Liturgics, Church Polity and 
Canon Law. 


Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., Old Testament Lit- 
erature and Language. 


Rev. GEORGE C. FOLEY, D.D., 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 


Rev. J. CULLEN AYER, Jr., Ph.D., 
Ecclesiastical History. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IS 

GIVEN TO THOSE PREPARING 

FOR THE MISSIONARY FIELD 

EXCHANGEABLE CREDITS 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 


For Catalogue send to the Dean, Rev. WIL- 
LIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., 5000 Wood- 
land Ave., or the Secretary, Rev. W. AR- 
THUR WARNER, Church House, 12th 
and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Berkeley 
Divinity School 


Middletown, Connecticut 


For STUDENTS 
of THEOLOGY 


Also Society of Sacred Study 
for the Alumni. For cata- 
logues and bulletins, 
address the Dean. 


212 Kindly mention Tug Srreir or Missions when writing to advertisers. 


